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John B. MacNeill, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 1946 Lamme Medalist 
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IT’S AS SIMPLE AS THIS 


If the transmission and 
distribution lines and sub- 
stations of your system are 
worth, say, $150 per kilo- 
watt transmitted, why 
should kilovars which can 
be supplied at an installed 
cost of $10 each be using 
these valuable facilities? 





JOHNNY CAPACITOR’S KILOVAR ECONOMICS” 


SHORT-HAUL KI 
CUT YOUR INVESTMENT 
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JOHNNY SAYS: «Every kilovar that goes 
up through your step-up transformers 
may come down THREE TIMES!” 

Why use vour ‘“‘de luxe’’ tr: ansporta- 
tion facilities to step-UP and carry kilo- 

vars through your high tension lines, 
DOWN to vour sub-transmission lines, 
DOWN to vour distribution lines, and 
finally, DOWN to the point of cons ump- 
tion. 

On-the-spot kilovar generation by ca- 
pacitors rids your lines of tr ansported 
kilovars. This makes room for increased 
kilowatt capacity equivalent to as 
much as 20 per cent of your pe: ak load* 

and effectively reduces transmission and 
distribution costs from the generator all the 
way out to the load. 

A General Electric specialist will be 
glad to work with vou on the application 
of capacitors to your system. For turther 
information ask your G-E representative 
or write to Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


* h 
Assumes 80° | power factor operation 
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THESE SYSTEMS ARE NOW TAKING ADVANTAGE Of 
CAPACITORS TO CUT INVESTMENT COSTS 













Here are the names of companit 
typical of the industry, which are n0! 
using Capacitors as an important ¢t? 
New Orleans Public Servi 
() per cen 










nomic tool: 
Inc., with oo. up to 
of its peak load; Tampa Ek 
pany -20°%; Oklahoma Ga 
tric Company—20%; Illinois Powe 
Company —18% 
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New Senators, Economy Drive 


May Defeat Public Power Bloc 


Interior Department Appropriations Bill Passed by House 


and Sent to Senate Where 8 


Senators Friendly to Public 


Power Measures Last Year Are Missing—4 Increases Voted 


Tue Western public power bloc faces 
the possibility of a legislative debacle 
in Congress on the fiscal 1948 Interior 


| Department Appropriations Bill. 


While it may not be realized—and in 
the past, somewhat similar possibilities 
haven't been—two new factors will 
aflect the Senate’s treatment of the bill 
this year which were not present last 
year. 

First, eight senators who voted for 

the two primary public power issues in 
last year’s Interior Appropriations Bill 
are no longer in the Upper House. All 
have been replaced by men who are 
committed at least to the G.O.P.’s econ- 
omy program. If each were to vote con- 
trary to the position taken last year 
by his predecessor, last year’s close pro- 
public margins could readily be re- 
versed, 
_ The two principal public power votes 
in last year’s bill were on the South- 
western Power Administration, which 
won 36 to 30, and the Central Valley 
project, which carried 36-31. All other 
things being equal, and they easily 
might not be, the eight seats in question 
could change the nature of comparable 
Votes this year, : 

Second, Republican Senate leader- 
ship intends, according to Majority 
Leader Robert A. Taft, to battle the 
‘ampaign which Democrats and some 

esterners have been waging against 
‘conomy in the Interior bill. The plan 
'§ to convince Western voters that de- 


spite the 45 percent cut in 1948 Interior 
appropriations, the department, using 
1947 funds which were not expended, 
will be able to proceed at a “better- 
than-usual” pace. 

Traditionally, the Senate has restored 
large portions of the cuts made in In- 
terior appropriations bills by the House. 
Many Westerners are counting upon 
that this year. Should the two factors 
mentioned above reverse this normal 
pattern and sustain all or most of the 
House cuts, the Western public power 
bloc would be in real trouble, for the 
House cut the bill sharply, hitting power 
activities as hard as anything. 

The measure sped through the House 
without too much resistance. It came 
to the floor under a rule which limited 
debate; the Republican leadership 


What Is a Home 
Without Electricity? 


Because of the housing shortage, 
Chester Sabin erected a tent on a 
concrete platform in Wickenburg, 
Ariz. Then he asked the city, 
which owns the electric and water 
utilities, for both services. The 
city refused. Now Sabin has filed 
suit in Maricopa County Superior 
Court for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the city to furnish service. 
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threw four “bones to the opposition 
dog” in the form of substantial boosts 
for four strategic Reclamation projects; 
and Western members who had threat- 
ened to bolt if the cuts were not re- 
stored failed to do so, expressing the 
feeling that the Senate would restore 
the heavy cuts approved by the House 
in passing the bill, 307 to 30. 
Specific increases allowed for Re- 
clamation Bureau Work included: 
$2,000,000 for the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project in Colorado, making a total 
of $6,815,000 in new funds available 
for that development; $2,000,000 
(boosting the total to $11,435,000) for 
the Columbia Basin project, Washing- 
ton; $1,000,000 (making a total of $3,- 
874,000) for Anderson Ranch dam, 
Idaho; and $175,000 for the Glendale 
project, Wyoming, a Missouri basin 
development previously unprovided for 


in the bill. 


Rayburn’s Request Granted 


The only successful effort to add 
funds for strictly power projects was the 
request by former Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn to permit Southwestern Power 
Administration the use of funds unex- 
pended from the $7,500,000 appro- 
priated for SPA construction during the 
current fiscal year. This amendment was 
accepted unanimously, and SPA thereby 
gained authority to spend some $4,000,- 
000 which it had not previously obli- 
gated from these funds. 

Motions by Western Congressmen to 
boost the committee’s allotments of $6,- 
907,800 for Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration and $6,900,000 for construction 
on the Reclamation Bureau’s Central 
Valley project in California were de- 
bated at some length but defeated in 
voice votes. The unamended Bonne- 
ville appropriation is earmarked for 
work on the following transmission 


lines: 


Grand Coulee-Snohomish, No. 1.......... $1,000,000 
Snohomish- Arling: on-Bellingham-Blaine.... 
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BACK FROM TEXAS DISASTER— 
Carol Laughlin, left, communications 
service man of Gulf States Utilities 
Co., shows Jerry Stokes, assistant ad- 
vertising director, a piece of metal 
blown almost a mile by the explosion 


at Texas City. Laughlin had just 
returned from the disaster where he 
had spent 24 hours on continuous 
duty relaying messages for the Red 
Cross, using one of the companies 
FM-equipped trucks 





se UII i oe PE 231,000 
Olympia-Port Angeles ..................- 1,266,800 
MecNary-Pasco (and substation)........... 164,000 
Olympia-Cosmopolis .................000% 376,000 
Hungry Horse-Kerr Dam (and substation) 237,000 
| RE AS Sen 130,000 
IID 9 sitet tsints ou vie's:u ea badin 797,000 
ENO ND oo 5 Oui ash .i'e's nse ced 69,000 
North Bonneville-Troutdale .............. 24,600 


Public power proponents were es- 
pecially fearful that the elimination of 
all funds for the Division of Power 
would stand up because the latter 
agency is engaged in no vote-catching 
construction work. 


Move by Arizona Utility 
to Buy Another Opposed 
Reported intention of the Central 


Arizona Light.& Power Co. to purchase 
the electric lines and facilities of the 


Parker Electric Supply system at 
Parker, Ariz., has been protested in 
petitions carrying the signatures of 


534 persons. The petitions were filed 
with the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion. 

Signers of the petitions include resi- 
dents both of Parker and vicinity and 
of Salome, Ariz., and adjoining area. 

Instigator of the protest move is the 
Nyco Electric Cooperative which also 
is seeking to purchase the electrical 
systems at Parker and Salome, both 
of which are privately owned, inde- 
pendent utility companies. 
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FPC Survey Finds 228 Hydro 
Sites in Southeastern Alaska 


Potential Dependable Power Capability in but 10% of Area 
Is 789,860 Hp.—Projects Can Be Grouped around 3 Load 


Centers, Ketchikan, Juneau, 


In THE FIRST federal survey of South- 
eastern Alaska in 23 years for dis- 
covery of potential water power sites, 
the Federal Power Commission found 
228 feasible power sites in 200 different 
projects, confined to only slightly more 
than 10 percent of the total area. 

Potential capacity which could be 
developed at these 200 projects, FPC 
reported this week, is 789,860 hp. of 
dependable power and an average of 
1,008,370 hp. 

“It is possible to have almost com- 
plete coordination in the operation of 
the proposed projects described in this 
report,” FPC declared. “Whether it 
will be desirable or necessary to tie 
all of the projects in Southeast Alaska 
together with transmission will depend 
upon the demand for power and where 
the demand will be located. . . . The 
establishment of a backbone source of 
power is a prime requisite in the 
proper exploitation and conservation of 
these resources .. .” 


Projects May Be Grouped by Areas 


Assuming three theoretical load cen- 
ters—the Ketchikan, Juneau, and 
Sitka areas—the report finds that the 
surveyed projects may be grouped, by 
areas, in such fashion “as to lend 
themselves to reasonable transmission 
ties.” 

Practically all of the projects in each 
area lie within an 80-mile radius of these 
three hypothetical load centers, the 
report shows. In the Ketchikan area, 
half of its average horsepower lies 
within a 40-mile radius. Slightly less 
than half of the average horsepower 
in the Juneau area is similarly lo- 
cated. In the Sitka area, almost all 
of the average horsepower lies within 
a 50-mile radius. 

Throughout its report, FPC reempha- 
sized that only a small portion of the 
Southeastern Alaskan area had been 
surveyed and pointed out that consid- 
erable more power can surely be 
found in the unsurveyed area. It esti- 
mated that there may be three to four 
times as much as is noted in this report. 
In addition, another 5,500,000 kw. are 
believed available in two rivers enter- 
ing Southeast Alaska from British 
Columbia. . 

The report shows that, of the 200 


May 


Sitka—Most Sites Small 


projects surveyed, 51 have less thay 
1,000 average horsepower; 74 rang 
from 1,000 to 3,500 hp. average; 4 
average from 3,500 to less than 10,00 
hp.; and 27 average from 10,000 tp 
51,000 hp. One project has 36,00 
hp. of prime capacity and an average 
of 51,000 hp. Six average less than 
100 hp. More than half the total po. 
tential capacity revealed by the survey 
is contained in the 27 projects averag. 
ing over 10,000 hp. each. Of thes, 
16 have prime capacity which pra. 
tically equals their average capacity, 

Effective head at these projects 
ranges from 18 to 2,345 ft. Only about 
10 percent of the projects are class. 
fied as low-head sites. About half are 
medium-head, and the remainder ar 
high-head sites. 

The report anticipates considerable 
difficulty if orthodox methods of trans 
mission construction were to be used in 
the area but finds that with certan 
variations, feasible networks might be 
constructed. It suggests the use of in 
sulated lead-covered cable, carried by 
steel catenaries, and supported by shor 
poles. Poles may be cut along the right 
of-way as needed and do not requit 
butt-treatment for preservation, the re 
port asserts. Rights-of-way need no 
be extensive, and the location of the 
surveyed generating plants indicates 
that “it would be entirely reasonable 
to interconnect them by means @ 
these lead-covered cables,” many 
which could be laid underwater. 

“Southeast Alaska presents an opp0r 
tunity to use this method on a large 
scale and probably with a fair marga 
of economy as compared to the usu 
over-head transmission line with ! 
broad right-of-way,” the report adds 

The report outlines a suggestel 
transmission system to connect print 
pal generating plants. It consists of 
lines and would total 648 miles. | 
would interconnect 39 projects hav 
606,580 average horsepower. 


Utility Now Buying Power 


Chestertown, Md., Electric Light § 
Power Co. now receives all the et 
tricity which it distributes from the 
Eastern Shore Public Service Co. 
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N.R.E.C.A. Delegates Consider 
Problems Facing REA Co-ops 


Public Power Officials Address 2,000 at Annual Convention 
in Spokane—T. E. Craddock Elected President—Legislative 


Support Promised in Congress—Power Scarcity Emphasized 


From 42 states, some 2,000 farmers and 
others who run the nation’s rural elec- 
tric cooperatives gathered in Spokane, 
Wash., last week for the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association: It was the 
association’s fifth convention and the 
frst in the public-power-minded Pacific 
Northwest. 

Taking what a local newspaper 
called an “almost religious attitude 
toward the cooperative movement and 
particularly toward the REA and the 
program for electrifying rural Amer- 
ica,” the delegates in six general ses- 
sions carried on the business of the 
association, elected officers, heard a talk 
on atomic energy, and were promised 
support by members of Congress for 
legislation favorable to their cause. 

The privately owned utility industry 
was not ignored but was denounced 
directly and indirectly in varying de- 
grees of intensity by officials of federal 
public power bodies and by officers of 
the association. 

T. E. Craddock, city manager of Sey- 
mour, Tex., and manager of the B-K 
Electric Cooperative, serving 1,800 cus- 
tomers in three West Texas counties, 
was elected president. Ben Jasper, 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa, was elected vice- 
president. Clyde T. Ellis, executive 






manager, and Avery C. Moore, secre- 
tary-treasurer, both of the Washington 
office, were reelected. 

The last day of the convention and 
the day before it opened were devoted 
to trips to the Grand Coulee dam and 
power project. Thirty-two manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies were represented at an exhibit held 
in connection with the convention. 

Retiring President J. C. Nichols in 
his report said that the association now 
has 684 cooperative systems from 42 
states as members, an increase of 33.5 
percent in the past year. 

One of the largest sessions of the 
convention greeted Claude R. Wickard, 
REA administrator, who, consistent with 
most of the other speakers, warned 
against the menace of monopoly and 
urged need for increasing power from 
electricity. 

“In a majority of cases I believe 
commercial power companies can fur- 
nish REA co-ops with adequate power 
at fair prices. However, the best assur- 
ance that the co-ops have that they will 
get this kind of service springs from the 
authority of the REA to make loans 
for generation and transmission facili- 
ties. 

“We have used this authority spar- 
ingly, not because we feel that farm 
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elec NREC.A. OFFICERS—Vice-President Ben Jasper, left, and President T. E. 
» the Craddock, center, pose with Avery C. Moore, secretary-treasurer of the National 





Rural Electric Cooperative Association, following their election 
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people do not have a right to own 
their own facilities, but because we 
wanted first to be sure that there would 
be a distinct advantage to them in own- 
ing their own facilities and second be- 
cause we needed all the money available 
for erection of distribution facilities to 
take electricity to unserved people.” 

Arthur E. Goldschmidt, head of the 
Interior Department’s Division of 
Power, declared that a terrific power 
shortage faces the nation. “Neither 
our present nor our prospective power 
supply is adequate to maintain full pro- 
duction and full employment. We have 
outgrown our power plants, and we 
threaten to outgrow our power plans.” 

Dr. Leo Szilard, director of the Emer- 
gency Committee of Atomic Scientists 
and professor of biophysics and social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, 
said that “if atomic energy were to cost 
nothing in the future—and it might cost 
very litthe—electric power produced by 
it would still cost more than hydroelec- 
tric power costs today.” 


Hydro Projects Pay Way 


Dr. Paul Raver, Bonneville Power ad- 
ministrator, took a similar stand that 
water is the only reliable future source 
of power because dwindling coal and oil 
reserves will not be able to supply the 
demand for energy. He asserted that 
public power projects in the Northwest 
were not a gift from “Uncle Sam” but 
were paying their own way. He also 
quoted figures to show that they had 
expanded the taxable wealth of the 
nation. 

That co-ops have the right to sell 
merchandise but that it may not be 
conducive to good will to do so was 
the summary of opinions at an open 
forum. It was pointed out that many 
private utilities ceased selling appli- 
ances for the same reason. 

A warning that the American people 
want “real economy in government 
but not false economy” came from 
Senator Milton R. Young, North Dakota 
Republican. He cited rural electric 
projects as an example of “what can be 
accomplished for the benefit of our 
citizens without cost to the government. 

“As a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, I shall vigorously 
oppose any attempt to curtail appro- 
priations for the Rural Electrification 
Administration,” he promised. 

Strong opposition was voiced against 
legislation in Congress which would 
deny the co-ops the right to build 
generating plants and_ transmission 
lines, would force the selling of REA 
notes and mortgages on the open 
market, and which would require co- 
ops to pay income taxes. 






Southeast Will Need 85% More 
Energy by 1970, FPC Reveals 


Survey of 9-State Area Predicts That Output Requirement 


of 22,407,000,000 Kw.-Hr. in 
to 63.85 7,000,000 Kw.-Hr.—6 


ELECTRICAL energy requirements in the 
nine-state Southeastern region are due 
for heavy increases between now and 
1970. Over-all requirements will be 
85 percent greater than actual 1940 
requirements. Residential customers 
will have more than doubled, and 
their average use annually will have 
risen from 1,130 kw.-hr. to 2,760 kw.- 
hr. Central station suppliers, both 
publicly and privately owned, will by 
1970 raise by 5 percent the portion 
of the total regional requirements 
they serve. 

These are the outstanding conclu- 
sions reached by the Federal Power 
Commission’s Power Market Survey, 
covering parts of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Mississippi, and all of North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. The report is 
another in a series of regional power 
market surveys prepared by FPC. Last 
previous survey was on Southwestern 
markets. 


Energy Requirements Will Rise 


Actual energy requirements in 1940, 
the survey shows, were 22,407,000.000 
kw.-hr. of which central station sup- 
pliers furnished 18,319,000,000  kw.- 
hr., or 82 percent. By 1970, the sur- 
vey estimates, requirements will have 


risen to 63,857,000,000 kw.-hr. of 


which 55.400,000,000 kw.-hr.. or 87 
percent. will be of central station 
origin. 

To serve this increased load, re- 


gional suppliers will have to install 
an additional 6,064,000 kw. by 1970, 
assuming coordination of all systems in 
the nine-state region. If only partial 
coordination be assumed, the survey 
finds that an additional 6,363,000 kw. 
will be required. Partial coordina- 
tion is defined by the report as full 
coordination within each of the seven 
power supply areas in the nine-state 
region, but only partial coordination 
between the seven power supply areas. 

The report noted that in 1940, only 
50 percent of the occupied dwelling 
units had electric service. The esti- 
mates of an average annual domestic 
consumption of 2,760, kw.-hr. “reflect 
extension of service to a large propor- 
tion of the previously unserved fam- 


6 


1940 Will Jump in 30 Years 
Million Kw. Capacity Needed 


? 


ilies.” the report asserts, adding that 
of the new residential customers, “a 
considerable number probably will be 
low-use customers.” Residential cus- 
tomers will total 4,856,600 in 1970, as 
against 2,192,500 in 1940. 

“The 1970 estimates assume an 
electric range saturation of about 22 
percent, an equivalent water heater 
saturation of about 16 percent, and 
an equivalent house heating satura- 
tion of about 13 percent,” the report 
declares. “In using these figures, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
estimates of such new uses as air con- 
ditioning and the electric heat pump 
may prove to be less accurate than 
the estimates of equipment that has 
long been in use, because of the un- 
certainty as to what will actually take 
place in these new fields. The amount 
of electric energy to be used by the 
heat pump in the Southeastern region 
for air conditioning, house heating, 
and water heating, based on very 
preliminary data, is estimated at 6.300 
kw.-hr. a year for the average cus- 
tomer. This is large when compared 
with other residential uses. Thus, an 
increase in saturation or in average 
energy consumption by the heat pump 
above that estimated herein could 
easily increase these estimates of 
average annual domestic use by as 






much as 500 to 1,000 or more ki. 
watt-hours.” 

The report contains the following 
tables: 


Kw.-Hr. Requirements 
(000,000 Omitted) 





Year Total Utility Supplied 
3000 “Castual): ..nksecisvcccss 22,407 18,319 
1950 (estimated) .........- 39,477 33,532 
1960 Ph” \”  egurke ee Sawre 53,188 45,838 
1970 7. — ‘Sdenedovenwe 63,857 55,400 





Use by Class of Service 








Year Res. Com, Ind, 
TOGO CembURE) 6500 cc0c cps 2,482 1,982 14119 
1970 (estimated) ....... 13,401 6,626 — 33,7%4 
1970 in % of 1940..... 540 334 230 
Number of Customers 

1940 (actual) ......006- 2,197,500 

1970 (estimated) ....... 4,856,600 





Future Additional Dependable 
Power Needs For All Systems 







Year Coordinated Partially 
Coordinated 
TOSS cccccccsccvces 129,000 Kw. 611,000 Ky, 
BOSD. cvvccrcccvaccs 2,926,000 Kw. 3,215,000 Kw 
FIG  ovcocvevcasess 6,064,000 Kw. 6,363,000 Kw 










Hearings on Rockwell Bill 
Before House Group Eni 






The House Public Lands Committe 
completed hearings this week on the 
Rockwell Bill (Exectricat Wor, 
April 5, Page 11) and went into exec 
utive session in an effort to get the 
measure to the House floor at an earl 
date. 

Originally a sweeping 
legal provisions for repayment of the 
government’s investment in Reclama 
tion projects, the Rockwell Bill cor 
sisted of only two major provisions 4 
the time the hearings closed. Thes 
would require separate and _ distine 
repayments on power costs, plus it 
terest, and on the irrigation inves 
ment, which would be interest free: 
and return to the Treasury, insteal 
of the Reclamation fund, the inves 
ment financed from Treasury gener 
funds. 










reform of 























































Megawatts 
































WHEN INDUSTRY PAUSED IN MEMORY OF FORD—This graph shows the 
drop in load on the Detroit Edison Co. system when industry in its territory pa™ 
in memory of Henry Ford on April 10, when he was buried 
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New Units, Seasonal Decline 
Improve Generating Margins 


Systems Operation Committee of the Pennsylvania Electric 


Association Meets at 


ConpitTIONS as to available generating 
margins appear to be beginning to 
improve somewhat because of incom- 
ing capacity and seasonal decline in 
peak. This tempering of the prevailing 
tightness of capacity was indicated by 
the discussions at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association’s Sys- 
tems Operation Committee in Buffalo, 
April 24 and 25. Other highlights 
were description of a comprehensive 
recruit-training course, effect of weather 
on load, changing characteristics of 
load curves, and optimum location of 
added capacity. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, finding that the average 
age among 420 engineers was 47 (in- 
cluding 65 juniors recently added) has 
instituted a training program designed 
to recruit 40 a year for 5 years. From 
a hundred interviewed, 26 
electrical, 4 mechanical, and 10 civil 
are selected. productive work 
will be performed, but there is a ban 
on routine assignments of a deadening 
or discouraging nature, said R. M. 
Laurie in detailing the program. Defi- 
nite plans have been made to obviate 
releasing the men if there is a reces- 


engineers 


Some 


sion; this is a lesson learned from the 
depression. 

Errors in estimating day-to-day loads 
are still attributable to unpredicted 
variations in weather, and a large part 
of the discrepancy was charged to the 





Buffalo—Ontario Hydro 
Young Engineers—Better Weather 


Reeruiting 


Predictions Necessary 


so far unpredictable changes in day- 
light illumination. Results with photo- 
cells have not been too good, partly 
because of spectral sensitivity and 
partly because of the wide range of 
intensities encountered. Forecaster 
B. L. Wiggin of Buffalo said the 
Weather Bureau’s program will doubt- 
lessly be resumed, but meanwhile there 
is little instrumentation with which to 
work. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., through J. A. Rose re- 
ported a schedule of load forecast 
modification which (on a 910-megawatt 
base, fair, 32 F. and light wind) allows 
up to 80 mw. for very dark or dense 
fog, up to 2.5 mw. per degree for 
temperatures 20-15F. 20 mw. for rain 
and 10 mw. for winds 30-40 mph. Area 
No. 6 load rose from 948 mw. on a 
4.000-foot-candle Tuesday to 1,060 mw. 
on a 400-foot-candle rainy Wednesday. 

Ratio of December morning to eve- 


ning peak on the Pa.-N.J. intercon- 
nection has risen from 0.84 in 1934 


to 0.945 in 1946, said H. W. Phillips, 
adding that the ratio of summer to win- 
ter peak for the same years has risen 
from 0.855 to 0.94. Chairman Phillips 
then called on A. E. Knowlton of 
ELECTRICAL WoRLD to summarize the 
conclusions found in his survey as re- 
ported in the issue of April 12, Page 
91. One of these was that some areas 
report the need of additional capacity 
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above that required for normal peak 
protection in order that normal seasonal 
maintenance can again be performed. 

German power systems had 2 percent 
of capacity on forced outage at the 
beginning of the war but this grew to 
17 percent at the end, and J. G. Noest 
of Consolidated Edison Co. said that 
it was definitely attributed to mainte- 
nance deferred at the behest of Hitler’s 
bureaucratic national power control ad- 
ministration. He described the brown- 
coal plants and their huge water-cool- 
ing towers and the pumped hydro 
storage which was used so effectively 
to contribute up to 250 mw. on peaks. 
Only 8 percent of output went to 
homes. 

An informative discussion of plac- 
ing capacity to minimize the losses and 


gradients incurred in_ intra-system 
transfers with varying load was _ in- 


cluded by W. G. Dempler, Duquesne 
Light, in outlining that company’s 
plans to overcome the existing defi- 
ciency and meet a 7 percent load in- 
crease by 1952. Virtue in installing a 
topping unit at Colfax is indicated by 
the analysis after placing a second unit 
at Phillips. Comment indicated that 
most other utilities look for a much 
larger increase in load. 

In a dinner talk, Rob Roy MacLeod, 
vice-president of the host company, 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., said 
the salvation of the world rests on in- 
ternational morality winning the bat- 
tle over the atheistic industrialism of 
Europe which typifies the utterly ma- 
terialistic extreme of the mechanized 
productivity which was the miracle of 
our own successful war effort. At the 
same occasion E. B. Strowger and 
C. A. Clancy described the Niagara- 
Hudson system and the Huntley, Adams, 
and Schoellkopf stations which the 50 
system operators from Pennsylvania 
and guests visited the following day. 


SYSTEM OPERATORS—The Systems Operation Committee of the Pennsylvania Electric Association which met last week 
at Buffalo, N.Y. A varied two-day program brought to their attention recent developments in the industry 
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Increases in Wages Followed 


by Firming of Industry Prices 


General Electric Co. 
Items—Westinghouse’ Policy 


Made by 


THE “SECOND-ROUND” wage boost pat- 
tern for the electrical manufacturing 
industry seemed well established this 
week, with General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. in the fold 
at 15 cents per hour, overall. 

Early indications as to its effect upon 
prices of electrical goods disclosed a 
trend to firm prices. G. E. and West- 
inghouse, largest in the field, immedi- 
ately announced “some” price increases, 
while General Cable Co. announced 
“some” decreases. 

All three, plus BullDog Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., and the Triangle Conduit & 
Cable Co. announced that they were 
firming prices, either at their new levels 
or at existing levels. 


General Electric Rebuffs Truman 


In Washington, where for some weeks 
the Administration’s biggest names, 
headed by the President, have been en- 
gaged in a “talk-prices-down” cam- 
paign, there was little if any immediate 
reaction to G. E.’s announcement that it 
would go the other way. The company’s 
determination to raise some prices was 
all the more contrary to the adminis- 
tration’s program because it affected 
prices paid by the general public on 
mass-distribution items and was not con- 
fined to items with which the general 
public has only indirect contact, if any. 

In announcing that its prices would 
go up “about 7 percent, on an average.” 
General Electric revealed that “escala- 
tor clauses and price adjustment pro- 
visions are being eliminated, and prices 
will be quoted firm on all new business 
booked.” 

Without being too specific, G. E. dis- 
closed that immediate price 
would be instituted “on some lines of 
heavy apparatus,” and it added: 

“No increases are being made on 
many apparatus lines, such as instru- 
ments, floodlights, welding equipment 
and electrodes, soldering irons, ballasts, 
cutouts, and capacitors. 

“On many consumer items, such as 
disposalls, automatic blankets, heaters 
and heating pads, no price increase is 
contemplated. Moderate price increases 
on such household appliances as re- 
frigerators, freezers, ranges, and home 


boosts 


Announces Price 


General Cable—Firming of Prices Quite 


Increases on Some 
Still Unelear—Cut in Prices 
General 


laundry equipment are being announced 
or will be announced shortly. 

“These adjustments are being limited 
to those products where an increase 
is necessary to provide a reasonable 
profit after taking into account these 
new cost levels. 

“Even with these higher prices, the 
weighted average of G. E. prices will 
still be only 36 to 37 percent higher 
than in 1940, which is less than one- 
half of the rise in all manufactured 
products in the same period.” 

Westinghouse, which had announced 
its position a week ago, clarified it 
slightly this week with respect to home 
appliances. It announced that it would 
not raise these prices. No additional 
information was forthcoming on the 
effect of its 15-cent wage boost on heavy 
equipment and other non-consumer 
goods. It had indicated that some price 
increases, other than in home appliance 
lines, would have to be made. Also 
Westinghouse firmed its prices, in some 
cases without increase, on all reasonably 
short-delivery items. 

General Cable out, at mid- 
week, in the camp of price cutters. 
President Dwight R. G. Palmer, an- 
nounced that, effective April 23 and in- 
cluding orders then on its books, prices 
would be reduced as follows: 


stood 


Building wires and cables for home 
building, industrial building. and other 
uses, reduced 6 percent; weatherproof 
copper wires for utility and farm light. 
ing use, reduced 10 percent; bare cop. 
per wires and cables for all purposes, 
reduced 7 percent; magnet wires for 
motors, radios, transformers, automo- 
tive and appliance uses reduced ]2 
percent. 

“To complete the picture,” Palmer 
wired the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 
“we are cancelling our escalator clause, 
thereby stabilizing our prices except for 
fluctuations in the price of copper and 
lead.” 

BullDog—tying its action, as did 
General Cable, directly to the Presi- 
dent’s _price-reduction, anti-inflation 
drive—announced removal of its escala- 
tor clause. This action affects new 
orders, and those already acknowledged, 
The new policy took effect April 21, 

Triangle Conduit announced that its 
existing price schedules would remain 
in effect until the end of the year. 

Noma Electric Corp., which some 
time ago reduced two domestic freezer 
models by $51 each, has announced an- 
other reduction of 20 percent, on its 
deluxe model commercial frozen food 
cabinet. 

Some weeks ago, the Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. instituted a policy of firm 
prices for domestic copper sales, effec- 
tive March 27. The opinion was ex- 
pressed then that the Kennecott policy 
might lead to the early adoption by 
electrical manufacturers of firm price 
policies, a prediction which now seems 
to be confirmed, at least by the first 
reactions to the new wage pattern. 

Beyond the confines of the electrical 
manufacturing industry, the National 
Association of Manufacturers reported 





TEXAS CITY SUBSTATION—Substation of the Community Public Service Co. 


° . . . ve i 1 rainst 4 
serving the Monsanto Chemical Co. plant at Texas City, Tex., is seen “a 
the Pp ant 


background of smoke during the recent disaster which destroyed 
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that a survey of its membership showed 
that one-fifth of those reporting have 
reduced prices on one or more items. 
Returns had been received at that time 
from about 5,700 of the association’s 
16.000 members. About 1,200 of those 


had made some reductions, N.A.M. 
President Earl Bunting announced. 


Here again, the tendency toward firm- 
ing, rather than reducing, prices ap- 
peared. N.A.M. said many of the re- 
turns indicated that, while no reduction 
had been made, increases likewise had 
been withheld. 


¢.E., Union Agree on Pay 
Increase for Employees 
General Electric Co. and the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America, C.1.0., have reached an 
agreement applying to approximately 


; 125.000 workers calling for wage and 
1 salary increases, six paid holidays, and 
three weeks’ vacation with pay for em- 
e ployees with 20 years’ continuous serv- 
tT ice, Ratification by the union’s National 
, General Electric Conference Board and 
ts by the locals involved is necessary. 
d An increase of 1114 cents per hour, 
eflective April 14, for hourly paid 
D- workers was granted and will be 
m added to all day-work and job rates. 
¢: Employees paid incentive rates will get 
X- the same increase. A general increase 
cy of 124% cents an hour was given sal- 
by aried employees. All non-exempt sal- 
6 aried employees will receive time and 
ns a half for Saturday and double time 
vat for Sunday work. The allowance for 
paid holidays and added vacation pay 
cal bring the raise up to 15 cents over-all. 
nal Paid holidays will be New Year’s, 
ted Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas. 
—< Following the signing of the wage 


agreement, General Electric announced 
that increased costs all along the line, 


including the wage increase just 
granted, made it necessary to raise 
Prices on some of its products about 


7 percent. 

The company has notified the union 
that it proposes to terminate its exist- 
ing General Profit Sharing Plan be- 
cause “we feel that the changes in 
conditions generally since the plan was 
stablished have been such that the 
purposes and objectives which the com- 
pany had in mind when the plan was 
established can no longer be attained 
by its continuance.” 


oy. Vill Add 7,500-Kw. Unit 


ta Provo, Utah, will add a 7,500-kw. gen- 
ant ‘tator to its steam plant. 





RLD 


‘Transmission and Industrial 


Energy Applications Studied 


Members of A.I.E.E. Northeastern District Told of Advances 
in Various Fields—Harry Winne, G.E., Presents Outlook on 


Nuclear Energy—Housley 


A PROGRAM covering transmission and 


industrial applications of electrical 
together with advances in 
measurements, electronics, transporta- 
tion, and communication, attracted 
about 700 persons to the meeting of 
the Northeastern District, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. April 
23-25, at Worcester, Mass. 

The broader interests of the engi- 


energy, 


neer as a citizen of the world received 
recognition in a session cli- 
maxed by an address on the nuclear 
energy outlook by Harry A. Winne, 
General Electric Co. vice-president in 
charge of 


general 


who 
forecasted promising developments in 
future boiler plant design and many 
new research fields if international 
conditions permit concentration on 
peace-time applications. 

President J. Elmer Housley of the 
A.I.E.E. made a strong plea that en- 


engineering policy, 


gineers be freed from the cramping 
limitations and mass administrations 


of the Wagner Act. E. W. O’Brien, 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, favored the 
reorganization of the «profession for 
a united front and better understand- 
ing, especially by younger members, 
of the opportunities of the American 
way of life. If collective bargaining 


Attacks Wagner Aet Restrictions 


comes, it now appears that engineers 
will have the free choice of accepting 
or rejecting it. 

A session on machine tools featured 
developing standards for increased ac- 
cessibility of control and motors, prog- 


ress in frequency control of high- 
speed induction motors, electronic 


control of milling machines, measures 
to prevent wiring troubles, and meth- 
ods of studying and eliminating mag- 
netic vibrations in motor drives. 

A. L. Krause. Brown & Sharpe Man- 
ufacturing Co., emphasized the prob- 
lems involved in achieving electrical 
compactness. H. F. Penny and G,. W. 
Heumann, General Electric, revealed 
desirable approaches to selection of 
adjustable frequency control equip- 
ment, and R. F. Griffith and B. F. 
Hammarstrom, Heald Machine, showed 
how electronic amplification of vibra- 
tion troubles pointed the way to their 
conquest. 

Capacitor applications at load points 
received wide support at a_ session 
shared by transformers. A 10,000-kva. 
installation on the New Haven Rail- 
road’s 25-cycle system at Woodmont 
is expected to save nearly $100 a day 
in power consumption and_ regula- 
tion costs, also increasing the capacity 
of the Cos Cob steam plant, accord- 





AT NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT MEETING OF A.1.E.E.—E. W. Davis, left, chief 
engineer, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., district vice-president; Harry A. Winne, vice- 
president in charge of engineering policy, General Electric Co.; J. Elmer Housley, 
Aluminum Co. of America, president of A.I.E.E.; and J. F. Fairman, vice-president, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, and chairman of the Committee on Planning 
and Coordination of the Institute 
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ing to H. F. Brown. Cooperation with 
the telephone company to avoid inter- 
ference was a preliminary step, in- 
cluding engineering studies of har- 
monic concentration. 

F. S. Rothe and C. Concordia, Gen- 
eral Electric, analyzed transient char- 
acteristics of current transformers 
during faults, showing the value of 
adding mutual impedance in reducing 
differential current. 

H. R. Stewart, New England Power, 
outlined the system’s practice in fi- 
nancing capacitors for certain indus- 
trial customers. 

An extended session on cables re- 
viewed advances in shielding practice, 
the post-war use of carbon black tape 
as a semi-conducting bond, and im- 
proved testing techniques. Victor 
Siegfried, American Steel & Wire Co., 
pointed out that shielding prolongs 
insulation life, reducing deterioration 
from hot spots due to corona. While 
a wide degree of tolerance in semi- 
conducting material resistivity is pos- 
sible. a maximum volume resistivity 
of about 1,000 ohms per inch cube 
is proposed. 

E. W. Greenfield, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co., discussed the limitations 
of standard 1]-min. charging current 
tests on cables of considerable length. 
Abandonment of this time-honored 
test period was not recommended, but 
in testing large capacitors, materials 
of high dielectric constant, or multi- 
conductor installations and long cables 
or transmission circuits, computation 
of charging current errors and their 
weighing in taking account of insula- 


tion resistance was advised. Correc- 
tion equations were presented to meet 
these conditions. indicating  satisfac- 


tory application to a 17-mile line. 


Safe Harbor Power Corp. 
Complies with FPC Order 


Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. has 
complied with a recent ruling of the 
Federal Power Commission for reduc- 
tion of its wholesale, interstate energy 
rates by filing with FPC a revised rate 
schedule. As directed by the commis- 
sion (ELECTRICAL WorLp, November 16, 
page 7), the company based its new 
schedule on a 5 percent rate of return 
on net investment less depreciation. 

Safe Harbor specifically reserved its 
right to contest the validity of the FPC 
order in filing the new rates, which will 
become effective as of January 1, 1947. 
The utility has filed in the Third U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals a petition for 
review of the rate reduction order of 
the commission. 
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SEC RULINGS 





The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission recently issued a series of or- 
ders affecting electric utility companies. 


INTERSTATE Power Co. or WISCONSIN has 
received approval of its proposal to issue 
8,000 additional shares of $100 par com- 
mon stock to its parent, Interstate Power 
Co., in exchange for $800,000 of Interstate 
Power Co., 6 percent, first mortgage bonds, 
due 1957. The bonds are then to be can- 
celled. (Release No. 7329). 


AmerRICcAN Gas & Ecectric Co. has re- 
ceived approval of its plan, providing for 
disposition of its South Jersey system, 
which consists of the Atlantic City Electric 
Co. and its subsidiaries, Deepwater Op- 
erating Co. and South Pennsgrove Realty 
Co. The commission granted American 
Gas & Electric Co. an extension of time 
for one year from December 26, 1946, to 
December 26, 1947, in which to comply 
with an order of December 26, 1945, direct- 
ing company to dispose of interest in the 
South Jersey system. At the same time the 
commission approved company’s proposal 
for sale at competitive bidding of 522,416 
shares of common stock of Atlantic City 
Electric Co. and distribution of remaining 
627,584 shares of such stock as dividends 
to its own stockholders, commencing with 
dividend date of June 15, 1947, and term- 
inating with December 15, 1948, dividend 
date. (Release No. 7335). 


ELectric Power & Licut Corp. and its 
subsidiary, Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
have received approval of their joint appli- 
cation, providing for the sale by Arkansas 
of 100,000 additional shares of common 
stock to Electric for a cash consideration 


of $1,250,000. At the present time Arkansas 
has outstanding 1,360,000 shares of com. 
mon, par value $12.50 per share, all of 
which are owned by Electric. Proceeds 
from the sale of the new common stock 
will be used by Arkansas for construction 
of needed facilities. Electric proposes to 
use treasury funds in making the proposed 
purchase. (Release No. 7366). 


NracarA Hupson Power Corp.’s request 
for a six months’ extension to November L 
1947, of the time within which it must dis. 
pose of all its interest, direct or indirect, in 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. and all the 
subsidiaries thereof, as provided in the 
amended plan of Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. approved by the commission’s order 
of October 4, 1945, has been granted, 
(Release No. 7365). 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN Corp,s 
plan to retire about 28 percent of its 
outstanding $6 preferred stock through a 
voluntary exchange offer of certain port- 
folio securities has been approved. The 
company proposes to offer three common 
shares of Consumers Power Co., two com: 
mon shares of Ohio Edison Co. and two 
common shares of Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co. for each two shares of its 
preferred up to 400,000 shares. The com. 
mission at the same time denied a motion 
of A. J. Snyder, representing a group of 
common stockholders, that consideration of 
exchange plan be deferred until the SEC 
had passed upon company’s pending over- 
all recapitalization plan. Petition for re- 
hearing was denied. In holding that the 
plan was fair and equitable, the commission 
pointed out that accepting preferred stock: 
holders would surrender their rights to 
receive annual dividends of $6 and pay: 
ment in full of $23 of dividend arrears 
in return for a package of common stocks 
of three utility operating companies which 
are currently paying dividends equivalent 
to $7 per year and which had earnings 0! 
$10.12 for 1946. (Release No. 7337 and 


7357). 





MEETINGS 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Association— 
Accounting and Business Practice Section, Hote 
Newhouse, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 22-23. 
Berkeley Snow, executive secretary, 418 Spalding 
Building, Portland 4, Ore. 


American Society of Refrigerating Engineers— 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Alexandra, Los Angeles 
June 9-ll. M. C. Turpin, assistant secretary 
40 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meetina, Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., June 9-13: Pacific General Meeting 
San Dieao Hotel, San Diego, Calif., Aug. 26- 
29. HH. H. Henline, gecretary, 33 W, 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
annual Meeting. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 
15-19. Ernest Hartford, executive assistant sec- 
retary, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18 N. Y. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, June 16-20. Robert J. Painter, assistant 
secretary, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Public Utilities Advertising Association—Annual 
Convention, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, June 
18-19. Paul L. Penfield, chairman Region 4, 
Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Ave., Detroit 
26, Mich. 


Canadian Electrical Association—Annual Conven- 
tion, Alaonaquin Hotel, St. Andrews, N. B., 
June 18-20. B. C. Fairchild, managing director, 
Tramways Building, Montreal |, Canada. 


li 
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Previously Listed 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association—Ar- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
May 4-8. 


Pennsylvania Electric Association—Wiring Service 
Committee, Green Gables Hotel, Lewistown 
Pa., Mav 7: Prime Movers Committee, Castleton 
Hotel, New Castle, Pa., May 15-16. Transmission 
& Distribution Committee, Irem Temple Country 
Club, Dallas, Pa., May 22-23 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Association= 
Business Development Section, Olympic Hote 
Seattle, Wash., May 7-9. 


Southeastern Electric Exchange—Power Sales = 
ference, Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birminghar 
Ala., May 8-9: Home_ Service Conferents 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., M4 
13-14, 


Great Lakes Power Club—Meeting, Indianapol 
Athletic Club, Indianapolis, Ind., May % 


American Public Power Association—Annual i 
vention, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, May 4!" 


Edison Electric Institute—Joint meeting ot ee 
& Service Committee with Committee on Me of 
ing & Service Methods of the Associatiot | 
Edison Illuminating Companies, Detroit-Lelt 
Hotel, Detroit, May 26-28; Annual Meeting, 
tel Traymore, Atlantic City, June 2-5. 

| Meet 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association—Annua 
ing, Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., June 
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It’s the QUALITY 

that assures the 

DEPENDABILITY 
of L-M Large 
Distribution 
Transformers 


You can install ’em and forget ’em 


Round coils are assembled on a core with a cruciform 


aera TEE OCONEE eT eae aaa 


cross-section, approximating the round. This round 
coil shape is better able to withstand fault current 
distortion, and provides channels for circulation of 
cooling oil between core and coil. The dependable, 
efficient operation, low maintenance, and long life of 
these larger transformers are assured by the excellent 
design, materials used, careful construction, care 
taken in assembly, and the extensive tests made to 
assure the desired characteristics and long life. 


Illustration shows the L-M 500 Kva, 14,400 volt dis- 
tribution transformer. Similar design and construction 
ere available in 150, 200, 250, 333, and 500 Kva. 






onstruction Features 
bf L-M 150-500 Kva 
Transformers 
L-M Makes All These Types 
of Distribution Transformers 


Round coils wound on cruci- 
form cross-section core. 


Core is rectangular construc- 
tion, with cruciform cross-sec- 
tion, laminated of high grade 
silicon steel, 


L-M Distribution transformers in many types and 
sizes meet the majority of utility and industry re- 


Heavy duty rugged core quirements. Here are some transformers L-M de- 


Clamping, specially designed 
'o assure coil stability under 


all transportation and service 
Conditions, 


signs and manufactures: 


Conventional designs, Round-Wound construction 
up to 25 Kva, conventional laminated construction 
bleaved to hold stray losses up to 500 Kva; Rural transformers; 3-I Completely 
down and to minimize react- Self Protected transformers; Booster transformers; 
once, and are securely clamp- 3-Phase transformers; Subway type transformers. 
ed to withstand short circuit 
ae . he on so terminals. Write for the Data You Need—L-m will gladly furnish required information 
Oi Ag ae : ' ee on any of these distribution transformers. Address: Transformer Division, Line Material 
g tubes, 9. Oil level indicator. 


Secondary leads are inter- 


Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


LINE MATERIAL 


TRANSFORMERS 


L-M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution Transformers * Fuse Cutouts and Fuse Links * Lightning Arresters * Oil Switches ¢ Pole Line Hardware * 


Line Construction Specialties * Underground Equipment * Fibre Conduit * Street and Airport Lighting Equipment * Wired Radio Control Equipment * Capacitors 


Change in Electrical Units 
to Become Effective, Jan. | 


The electrical units of the “inter- 
national” system will be superseded on 
January 1, 1948, by those of the “abso- 
lute” system, FE. U. 
of the National 
has announced. 

While the definitions of the 
and the methods of fixing their magni- 
tudes will be quite different from those 
of the present practical systems, the 
changes in magnitude will be so small as 
to affect appreciably only 
ments of high precision. In certificates 
for standards and instruments issued 
by the Bureau during 1947 values will 
be given in both the old and new units. 

The units of the “absolute” system 
are derived from the fundamental me- 
chanical units of length, and 
time by use of accepted principles of 


Condon, director 


Bureau of Standards, 


units 


measure- 


mass, 


electromagnetism, with the value of the 
permeability of space taken as unity 
in the centimeter-gram-second system 
or as 10% in the corresponding meter 
Actually all 
of the common electrical units fall into 
the mks system. This 


kilogram-second system. 


revision consti- 


tutes a return to the basic principal of 
having the electrical 
with the fundamental mechanical units. 

The international ohm and volt now in 
larger than the cor- 
responding absolute units; consequently 
numerical values of resistance and volt- 


units consistent 


use are slightly 








DETERMINING THE 


“ABSOLUTE” OQHM-—Standard mutual inductor being 


age are slightly larger when expressed 
in absolute units than in international 
units. In the United States the factors 


recommended for conversion to the 


absolute basis are 1.000495 for resist- 
ances and 1.00033 for voltages. For 
power or energy therefore the factor 


is 1.000165, but for most purposes the 
round value 1.0002 is amply precise. 


Central Maine Will Supply 
Right Service Entrances 


To assure sufficient service entrance 
capacity for the use of electric ranges. 
water heaters, and other electrical ap- 
pliances. Central Maine Power Co. will 
furnish without cost to the customer. 
adequate entrance wiring up to and 
including 100-ampere service. Both new 
and old covered by the 


offer. 


contractors 


property is 
All wiring will be done by local 
under a cooperative plan 
with the utility. 

The utility 
stall adequate service equipment at a 
located 


is also planning to in- 


centrally position on farms 


where present lines are of such length 
the excessive voltage drop seriously 
\ separate 


pole will be installed if necessary. 


affects appliance operation. 


Where range and water heater cir- 
cuits are desired, the company will pay 
contractors a flat price of $20 for range 
and $15 for heater circuit installations. 


mounted on a non-magnetic platform at the National Bureau of Standards, prepara- 


tory to an absolute measurement of electrical resistance. 


The primary consists of 


a bare copper wire found on an accurately finished porcelain cylinder approxi- 


mately 41 em. in diameter and 83 cm. long. 


copper wire wound in a glass channel 
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The secondary consists of insulated 


Vay 








Kentucky Utilities Co. Has 
$47,800,000 Building Play 


\ ten-year expansion and nprov 
ment program to cost $47.800.000 ha. 
been announced by Kentucky Utilitie. 
Co. 

Major items in the program includ 

1. Construction of a 66.000-kw. stea) 
generating plant to cost $9,250,000 » 
the Green River near South ( 
Muhlenburg County. 


al rolltoy 


2. Installation of a second 33.000-ky 
turbo-generator at a cost of approx 
mately $4.000.000 at Pineville. 


the plant’s capacity. 


doubling 


3. Completion of the Tyrone stea 
generating plant and an additional 25 
000-kw. unit at a cost of $6.300.000, 

In addition to generating plant 
pansion the company plans new lo 
interconnections to towns now suppli 
New rural (lis 


tribution lines of more than 700 m 


only from one source. 


will be constructed. 

The Western Division powell plant 
Karlington and the new Green Ri 
plant tied in the B 
Grass and Central Divisions at the D 
Dam substation by 138-kv. line 


will be with 


Ohio Publie Service Co. 
Starts Training Course 


The Ohio Public 
started a junior engineer training cours 


Se \ ice Co. 


to provide adequate and competent s 
pervisory personnel for the future | 
quirements of the and_ ha: 


sent literature to 21 of the nation’s lea 


company 


ing universities to interest students 

as a booklet puts it, “An Electric Pu 

lic Utility Career for You.” I 
The course has been designed alon iF 

the lines of the famous Doherty Train jm 

ing School which was maintained o MR 

Denver, and 

centage of the 

the utility graduated. 

last 54 weeks, during which. time tl Ce 


from which a large per w 
present executives ot de 
The course Wi 


junior engineers will become thoroug!! 
acquainted with the company and wil 
the operations of all departments. The we lig 
students will be paid a reasonable s 

ary. 


Municipal System Sold 


The municipal electric distribu! 


system in Hantsport, N. S.. has 


sold to the Avon River Power Co. Wil 
sor, N. S.. following approval by 
civic referendum and_ the prov!!! 


~~ 

public utilities board. Rate- whieh: 
. need 

been rather high have been reduced 


the private utility. 


wort! 
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MORE PEOPLE WORKING --: | 
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EACH PRODUCING MORE ..-- 
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CAN TURN ouT ENOUGH 
Goops AND SERVICES --- | 
fT 


the Twentieth Century Fund, @ privately-endowed 
research foundation, has just completed a monu- 
k called ‘* America’s Needs and rT 


mental 875-page Wor 
Resources.” In it is presented a detailed preview of 
what economic life in the U. S. A- during the 1950-60 rT 
decade will be like if we succeed in maintaining high- oR CONSU MERS, CAPIT AL rT se 
level employment. From the findings of the Twentieth VESTMENT AND wy 
w-Hill Department INVE ry 
GOVERNMENT 


Century Fund survey, the McGra 
of Economics has prepared this synopsis, which high- 
# to readers of this magazine. 


lights points of interes 





WITH THE RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE ..- | 
NEEDS as 
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To MEET ALMOST ALL lone 
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POPULATION 


A nation’s wealth depends more than anything else 
on the size and vigor of its population. Much of the 
increase in U. S. production during the past hundred 
years is a result of a rapid growth in population, This 
growth supplied manpower for farms and factories 

and provided an expanding market for con- 
sumer goods and services. 
Growth was the outstanding fact about 


MORE population before 1930. The birth rate was 
almost double the death rate and there was 
PEOPLE a heavy flow of immigrants. Between 1900 
and 1930, the population increase averaged 
WORKING .. 15 million each decade. Immigration con- 


tributed a third of the increase. 
But this trend was checked by the de- 
pression 30’s which stemmed the flood of 
immigrants and cut the birth rate by forcing post- 
ponement of many marriages. As a result, fewer than 
9 million persons were added to the population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. This was an important factor 
in prolonging the depression because it slowed the 
growth of consumer markets. 


WARTIME MARRIAGE BOOM 


War and postwar conditions have brought a boom 
in marriages. They have exceeded normal by more 
than 1,500,000 since 1940. There will be more newly- 
married couples in 1950 than ever before and the birth 
rate may be roughly 10% higher than in the early 
1930's. So the 20th Century Fund looks for an increase 
of 12 million in total population between 1940 and 
1950 and a further increase of 10 million in the 1950's. 


TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE 





155-1 


MORE OLDER PEOPLE 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS °% — 








This will mean a faster-growing market for home 
autos, food, clothing, and other consumer items thay 
we had in the 1930's. It will mean crowded schools and 
more people seeking jobs. 

There are four major population trends which yjl| 
affect markets in the 1950's: 

1. The number of families will continue to increay 
more rapidly than the number of people as familie; 
grow smaller. This is significant because the market 
for housing, appliances, and many other things def 
pends more on the number of families than on the fff 
number of people. 

2. Our population will be getting older. But it wil J 
not be getting less productive because the proportion | 
of the population between the ages of 20 and 60 will B' 
be higher than in past decades. Still, the most striking 
increase will take place in the number of people over 
60—from 14 million in 1940 to more than 20 million 
in 1960. This will bring greater demand for medical 
services and social security. An important cause of this 
trend is our success in controlling communicable dis 
ease. The following table shows how the death rate 
from selected causes has changed since 1900. 


Death Rate Per 100,000 Person 








1942 1900 
Diseases of heart 295 137 
Cancer and other malignanttumors 122 64 
Influenza 56 202 
Tuberculosis 43 194 
Diarrhea and enteritis 9 143 
Whooping cough 2 12 
Diphtheria 1 40 
Measles 1 13 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 0.5 3 
Scarlet fever 0.3 10 
Other 505.2 33 

1035.0 1719 





BUT THREE TIMES AS MANY FAMILIES 
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MORE CITY DWELLERS 
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MORE AND MORE WOMEN ARE SEEKING JOBS 
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31 & 3. The population will continue to become more 


1) @urbanized. Small and medium-sized cities will grow 
° faster than the largest cities. The general westward 
migration which was accelerated by the war will con- 
tinue. 

4, Our people will keep on getting more homo- 
geneous. There has been almost no immigration since 
1929, so the number of immigrants who have been in 
the country for less than 20 years will make up less 
than one percent of the population in 1950 as against 
10% in 1930, 

An even more important factor in making the pop- 
ulation all of a kind has been the growth of universal 
tducation. The proportion of children 14-17 years old 
attending high school doubled between 1920 and 
1936. The rise of the radio, movies, and national maga- 
tines has also levelled us out. These developments not 
mly raise the general educational level of the nation 
= a tend to standardize the public’s tastes and 
tudes. 




















BOR FORCE 


The volume of goods and. services produced by 145 

nillion persons in 1950 and 155 million in 1960 will 
epend on what share of the population is in the labor 
market and the amount of work those employed 
actually do. The proportion of the population in the 
kbor force has shown little change in the past few 
Hecades. So the 20th Century Fund assumes that the 
‘lationship between labor force and population will 
about the same in 1950 and 1960 as it was just be- 
we the war. On this basis 60 million people will 
ein the labor market in 1950 and 63.4 million ten 
ate 2s later, 

B. ‘you can see from the charts, however, there will 
| 5 ag important changes in the composition of 
2 nl abor force. More women will be working. In 1870 

Y ne out of every eight worked. By 1940 the pro- 





ANATOMY OF THE LABOR FORCE 





THE LABOR FORCE 1S GROWING MORE SKILLED 
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portion had grown to one out of four, and evidently 
will go on rising. 

However, the increase in the number of women 
working will just about be offset by earlier retire- 
ments and longer schooling. This explains why there 
is little change in the ratio of labor force to population. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The effectiveness of the labor force depends not 
only on its size but on how fully it is employed. We 
have never had full employment in the sense that 
everyone able and willing to work had a job at the 
same time. Even in good years unemployment has 
seldom averaged less than 5% of the working force 
because workers are always moving from job to job. 
And in 1932, nearly one-fourth of all workers were 
unable to find jobs. 

For this reason, the 20th Century Fund assumes 
that, even with good business in the 1950s, unemploy- 
ment will average 5% of the labor force. This works 
out to 3 million unemployed in 1950. 

In addition, the Fund expects the long down-trend 
in average weekly hours to continue. A century ago, 
workers put in a 12 hour day for 6 days a week. By 
1940 the average work-week had declined to 44 hours 
in non-agricultural jobs and 52 hours in agriculture. 
If this trend continues, the average in non-farm jobs 
will be down to 38 hours a week in 1960, and farmers 
will work 48 hours. 

Adding all this up, and allowing for vacations, ab- 
senteeism, and sickness, the 20th Century Fund esti- 
mates that the U. S. will put in 121 billion man-hours 
of work in 1950 and 118 billion in 1960. This compares 
with 105 billion in 1940 and with 154 bi'lion at the 
peak of the war effort. The quantity of goods and 
services that can be turned out with this amount of 
labor effort will depend on average output per man- 
hour, or productivity. 





PRODUCTIVITY 


The key to. our future economic welfare is pro- 
ductivity. It is the five-fold increase in output per 
man-hour that has made it possible for us to work 
shorter hours and still enjoy a rising standard of 
living. This increase in productivity has been ac- 
complished not by working harder but by constantly 
inventing better machinery to supplement human 
energy with mechanical power. 

Of course, in any specific factory at any given time, 
productivity depends largely on the willingness and 
ability of labor and management. But over the years, 
the actual effort of the individual worker becomes 
much less important than the effort of the machine. 
The most energetic and skilled blacksmith of a cen- 
tury ago could not remotely approach the produc- 
tivity of today’s semi-skilled worker operating auto- 
matic power-driven equipment. 

In 1860, the average worker turned 
out 33¢ (in 1944 dollars) worth of 
goods in an hour. By 1940, this had 


EACH grown to $1.22. This sensational in- 
crease in productivity was due to the 
PRODUCING increased use of power-driven ma- 
chines. In 1860, the average worker 
MORE... had the help of only half a horse- 


power of animal or mineral energy. 

In 1940, he had the use of 2.7 horse- 

power. To put it another way, if there 
had been no increase in the use of mechanical power 
since 1850, it would have taken 290 million workers 
to turn out the amount of goods and services actually 
produced at the peak of the war effort by only 63 
million workers. 


DO MACHINES KILL JOBS 


Past history also shows that we need not fear the 
long run effects of the introduction of labor-saving 
machines. On the contrary, the only way we can 
improve the material welfare of everyone is to con- 
tinue and even step up the rate at which we save 
labor by using machines. 

Some people, it is true, are thrown out of work 
and a few of them may not be able to find other 
jobs easily. But mechanization more than compen- 
sates for “technological unemployment” by mikios 
it possible to produce more and better things for 
everyone—things that themselves create jobs. Develop- 
ment of the railroads and the automobile, for example, 
put a lot of canal boat and livery stable operators out 
of business. But it cut the cost of transportation and 
created many times more jobs than it eliminated. 

The 20th Century Fund also points out that the 
most important reason that the technological revolu- 
tion developed luxuriantly in the U. S. between 1850 
and 1940 was that competitive enterprise provided a 
generally favorable climate. It is true that natural re- 
sources were plentiful and that the population was 
growing rapidly both in numbers and in skill. But 
what we had to a unique degree here was an atmos- 
phere which favored risk-taking, fostered the vast capi- 
tal investment necessary to harness and apply me- 
chanical energy, and provided the incentives neces- 
sary to put capital and inventiveness to work. 

No other economy has equalled ours in the ability 
to produce more and more with continually diminish- 
ing human effort. The test it now faces is whether it 
can eliminate the ups and downs in production and 
employment that have gone along with it. But an 
abundance of evidence indicates that we ran into 





trouble after 1929 not hecause we developed toy 
many labor-saving machines but because we didn’ 
adjust our economic mechanism to keep the proce 
going. 

The key importance of mechanization is indicated 
by the fact that the increase in national productioy 
since 1860 closely parallels the increase in use of m. 
chanical power. Between 1860 and 1940, both volume 
of production and use of energy multiplied about 
1] times. It is clear that, in order to keep our stand. 
ard of living rising, we must continue to apply more 
and more power to production. 

Chief advantage of mechanical energy is, of 
course, its low cost. Electric energy is now delivered 
for as little as a cent a horsepower, while the same 
amount of human energy costs $10. 

And there are other important advantages. Mechani- 
cal energy can be delivered in greater concentrations 
than ‘any other form. It is also more convenient, com 
pact, mobile, and controllable. Consolidated Edison i 
New York delivers enough electricity in a day to de 
the work of 3 million draft horses. 

These advantages are now so universally accepted 
that it’s hard to realize how recently we left the horse 
and buggy era. At the turn of the century, animals an 
men provided more than half the energy used inf iw 
production and transportation. It wasn’t until Worl 
War I that trucks replaced horses in local hauling and 
tractors began to invade the farms. Here is how the 


use of mechanical energy has grown since 1850: Hui 
Total Energy ‘ 
Output Percent Supplied by: ‘ 
(Billions of 
Horsepower- Mechanical , 
Hours) Energy Humans Anim: 
1850 17.6 6 15 79 
1860 oun 7 14 79 
1870 27.8 12 15 3 
1880 39.9 7 14 69 
1890 61.1 28 12 60 
1900 82.9 38 10 52 
1910 131.4 af 8 35 
1920 197.4 73 6 21 
1930 238.3 84 5 1] 
1940 289.4 90 4 6 
1950 410.4 94 3 3 
1960 489.8 96 2 2 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FUTURE 


Any attempt to predict future developments 
productivity is complicated by the fact that th 
changes do not occur at an even rate. Between 16) 
and 1940 the average increase in output per mal 
hour was 18% per decade. But the changes varie 
all the way from 3% between 1870 and 1880 to 42% 
for the decade ending in 1940. There is, therefor 
no simple way to extend past trends to obtain a foo 
proof figure for productivity at a future date. 

For purposes of this study, however, the 2! 
Century Fund assumes that the average rate of i! 
crease since 1850 may be projected to estimate oulp! 
per man-hour in 1950 and 1960. Thus, output per m® 
hour works out to $1.44 in 1950 and $1.70 in 1960! 
against $1.22 in 1940 (all in 1944 dollars). 

As the Fund points out, this is a critical assull} 
tion, and it is further complicated by the fact th 
there is a wider possibility of error in this estim® 
than in most of the others in the study. [f, for 4 
ample, it is assumed that productivity will increate’ 
the pace set from 1920 to 1940 which averaged 36 
per decade, then 1960 production would be abo y 
double the 1940 level instead of only 157 of i =" 
the 20th Century Fund estimates, - 
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A CENTURY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 1860-1960 


OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR SHOULD BE 5 TIMES AS GREAT 
1.70 





1960 1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 


HUMAN WORKERS 
' MINERAL FUELS 


$O WITH LESS EFFORT 


4860 WORK ANIMALS HUMAN WORKERS 


1960 


TIMES AS MANY WORKERS CAN PRODUCE 17 TIMES AS MUCH 
157 





TOTAL OUTPUT 


1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 


BECAUSE OF A STEADY GROWTH OF POWER AND MACHINES 
491 





1860 1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 


AND A SHORTER WORK WEEK 
69 





1860 1880 1900 1920 1940 31960 


AND PROVIDE 3'% TIMES AS MUCH OUTPUT FOR EACH PERSON 
134 


OUTPUT PER PERSON 











CAN TURN OUT 
ENOUGH GOODS 


AND SERVICES... 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (1944 PRICES) 





TOTAL NATIONAL OUTPUT 


The potential volume of goods and services in 1950 
and 1960 can be determined by simple arithmetic, 
using the assumptions outlined on the preceding pages. 
Of an estimated population of 145 million in 1950, 
about 60 million persons will be in the labor market 
and 57 million of them will have jobs if we succeed in 
keeping business activity at a high level. 

This many people would work 121 billion man- 
hours. With output per man-hour estimated at $1.44 
(in 1944 dollars) the total value of goods and services 
produced, or the gross national product, would come 
to $177 billion. Similar calculations yield a gross na- 
tional product of $202 billion for 1960. 

As the 20th Century Fund emphasizes, these esti- 
mates are neither a forecast of actual production nor 
an appraisal of maximum potential production. They 
are merely an attempt to show in dollars and cents 
what can be achieved with high-level employment. 


HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 


Compared with any prewar year, a gross national 
product of $177 billion in 1950 and $202 billion in 
1960 would represent a handsome gain. It would 
make possible a substantial rise in living standards. 
In 1950 we would produce a fifth 
more than in 1941. 

However, the volume of goods 
and services turned out in 1950 
would be only slightly higher 
than present production. This is 
because the number of persons 
at work today is 2 million above 
the estimated normal for 1950, and average weekly 
hours are higher than they will be then, Almost a 


#00 











1910 


1930 


million and a half of the emergency worker: drawy 
into the labor force during the war are still at work 
and unemployment is lower than the figure assume 
for 1950. 

The estimates of 1950 and 1960 gross national prod. 
uct, as well as the figures for past years used in the 
chart, are expressed in 1944 prices. This is noi a pre. 
diction that the price level will settle down to the 194 
level which would involve a drop of 18% in the cos 
of living and 26% in wholesale prices. It is merely , 
device to eliminate price fluctuations so that the fig. 
ures will show only the actual changes in the physical 
volume of production. 

Gross national product measures the total market 
value of everything the nation produces. All the 
goods and services produced are absorbed in one of 
three ways: by consumer expenditures; by expend. 
itures for investment in capital goods or inventories; 
or by government expenditures. 


HIGHER TAXES, LESS INVESTMENT 


The division of total output among consumers, in. 
vestment, and government will be somewhat differ. 
ent in 1950 and 1960 than in the past. About two. 
thirds of total output will go into consumer good 
and services. This is about the same as the propor- 
tion in prewar years. 

Government’s share will continue to grow, how: 
ever. It rose from 11% of total output in 1929 to 
17% in 1940. At the peak of the war effort, half of 
all production went to Uncle Sam. Government ex- 
penditures have dropped to less than half the war 
peak and they will continue to decline slowly. But 
government’s share will still run to around 20% in the 
1950’s. On the other hand, the ratio of investment to 
total output shows a slight long term decline. 


HOW TOTAL OUTPUT IS DISTRIBUTED 
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MORE CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


CONSUMERS WILL BE ABLE TO BUY 50°% MORE THAN IN 1930'S 
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CONSUMER INCOME 


U. S. business can look forward to a 1950 consumer 
market twice as large as in the worst year of the 
depression, half again as large as in -1929, and one- 
fifth larger than in 194]. That is the major conclusion 
of the 20th Century Fund’s analysis of consumer 
purchasing power. Here are the steps by which it 
arrives at that conclusion: 

1. With gross national product at $177 billion in 
1950, past experience indicates that income payments 
to individuals would run to $138 billion. 

2. Income tax rates are assumed to equal the 1942 
schedules, so individuals would pay $11 billion in 
taxes (as against $19 billion in 1946). 

3. Savings are estimated at $12 billion, or about 9% 
of income after taxes. 

4. Subtracting taxes and savings, consumer pur- 
chases of goods and services would total $116 billion. 


LOWER SAVINGS 


Many experts would criticize the assumption that 

savings will amount to only 9% of income. Some of 
them look for a ratio as high as 20% in prosperous 
postwar years. The 20th Century Fund justifies the 
ue of a low figure on three grounds: (1) people 
ult up reserve of savings during the war; (2) ex- 
panding social security will reduce the need to save 
lor old age; and (3) taxes will cut into savings. The 
Fund’s estimate of savings plus taxes in 1950 adds 
tp to a higher percentage of income than in pros- 
perous prewar years. 

The standard of living won’t rise as rapidly as the 
lotal income going to consumers, because the in- 
teased income will be split up among more family 
ints. But the average consumer unit (a family or a 
‘ingle person living alone) will be a third better off 
n 1960 than in the 1930’s. 

Shifts in the distribution of income will be even 
nore important, from a marketing standpoint, than 
Me genera! increase in over-all consumer income. 
“ore consumer units will be in the over-$2000 
rackets than ever before and this group will be 


receiv; ° 
“elving a much larger share of total consumer in- 
ome, 


Part of 


he apparent increase in income is can- 
elled out | 


aa by higher prices. To show the actual in- 
“ase in purchasing power, the figures should be 


EVERY OTHER FAMILY ...INSTEAD OF EVERY SIXTH FAMILY... 
WILL HAVE $2,000 OR MORE TO SPEND. 


UNDER $1,000 


MILLIONS OF CONSUMER UNITS 





1935—1936 1950 


adjusted for an estimated one-third increase in the 
1950 price level over that of the mid-1930’s. This 
would mean that a $2,650 income in 1950 would buy 
no more than a $2,000 income in 1935-36. Even if 
this adjustment is made, the resulting figures still 
show a striking upward shift. 


Income Class Consumer Units 


in Millions 


Cash Income 
in Billions 


1935-56 1950 1935-36 1950 
Total 39.2 47.9 $85.0 $135.0 
Under $1000 20.8 13.0 17.0 1.7 
$1000-2000 12.2 12.9 28.1 21:5 
$2000-5000 5.5 18.2 23.8 62.1 
Over $5000 0.7 3.8 16.1 43.7 


In addition to dollar income, 
shown in the above table, consumers 
also receive “income in kind”—food 
and fuel produced by farmers for 
their own use, board and lodging re- 
ceived by domestic servants. Such in- 
come will have a value estimated at 
$3.3 billion in 1950, most of which 
will supplement the $7.7 billion re- 
ceived by those in the “under $1000” 
bracket. 

The urban market will continue to be far more 
important than the rural market. Consumer units in 
cities will receive cash incomes of $3,445 on the 
average in 1950, more than twice the farm average 


of $1,635 and almost twice the small town average of 
$1,880. 


THE FARM MARKET 


These figures don’t provide an accurate measure 
of the relative importance of the rural and urban 
markets because rural consumers pay a lot less for 
food, fuel, shelter and so have more to spend for 
other things. If there were any way to adjust for 
these things, the figures would show a smaller spread 
between the two markets, but the urban market will 
still be dominant. 

All these figures underline a general upgrading in 
consumer demands which would accompany high-level 
production and employment. It will have a profound 
effect on marketing practices. The average person 
will eat better, dress better, and live in a better house 
with better equipment. And he will have more money. 
to spend for travel, recreation, and luxuries. 


FOR CONSUMERS... 








CONSUMER MARKETS 


The improvement in living standards during the 
1950 decade will lead to important changes in the 
way consumers spend their dollars. Even though they 
will eat better, dress better, and live in better houses, 
a smaller share of the consumer dollar will be spent on 
food, clothing and shelter. A growing share will go for 
appliances, furniture, travel, and recreation. 

This means that the fastest growing markets will 
be those providing what might be called “optional” 
goods and services — things which add to comfort and 
enjoyment but which are not strictly necessary. Mar- 
kets for necessities, on the other hand, will expand at 
a slower rate than total consumer expenditures. 

The growing-importance of “optional” goods and 
services is one of the reasons why it’s increasingly 
difficult to keep our economic machine going on an 
even keel. The purchase of “optional” goods can be 
postponed with little hardship. So anything that 
causes people to put off buying a new car, a new house, 
or a new radio has a far greater effect on production 
and employment now than it did when the major 
share of the consumer dollar went for necessities. 

Some of the trends in major markets are summar- 
ized in the following sections. 


FOOD 


Although food is by far the largest item in the 
consumer budget, its relative importance is declining 
slowly as living standards rise. People eat the same 
number of pounds of food they ate in 1909 but the 
food is better from a nutritional standpoint and easier 


WHERE CONSUMER DOLLARS GO 


(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 





1909 

Total Consumer Expenditures ................. 28.8 
ee 9.9 
EE WKN Maiko eee see ae peo ee ew eee 7.4 
Liquor @nd BOWES: iiss ive ccc cicseceees 2.5 
Clothing and Personal Care ...............45- 4.4 
hs bak ls Cp a Al ns bck avg sR 6 a 6.8 
MN Sats An ens bs ep Oa 4s AeA oe lees 5.5 
NS nee ORG ChE ae bans Keon Rhee eiabin 1.0 
ERDINENY 60.5 0non 000.5000,00 0000i0e 5 snes ene 0.1 
Household Equipment and Operation .......... 2.8 
NR ibs aexnicksGhdap bk kaa e an Neen es 0.2 
Ceneeer THARENOTIRTION: 5 onc vices ccceccvsnsewse 1.6 


Autos and Private Planes b. ................- 0.6 
a 8 ere ee - 
NEE Fin cn e'e o Gee 6 eo Ona Mena - 


EE Sina ti tun eileen wth ke RS a eo a _ 
SND S prai Wikid Ad oy a Ge aha aie Eka eae wo 0.4 
Medical Care, Insurance, and Death Expenses 1.1 
NR iors Win x otne Scheme ee eahe hike cee 0.9 
Radio and Television Sets .............e000% 0.2 
Private Education, Religion, and Welfare ........ 1.2 





a. Includes Estimated Rent for Owner-Occupied Homes. 
b. Includes Original Cost and Operating Expenses. 
c. Less than $50 Million. 


STANDARD OF LIVING YARDSTICK: MORE OF THE CONSUMER 
DOLLAR GOES FOR THE COMFORTS OF MODERN LIFE 
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to prepare. Thus, the trend favors fruits, vegetables, 
and dairy products as against meat, potatoes, and 
bread. 

More and more food is being processed in factories 
rather than in consumer kitchens. Improved methods 
of manufacture and distribution have transformed 
the luxury foods of yesterday into the standard food: 
of today. New kinds of processed foods — canned, 
frozen, and dehydrated — are appearing constantly. 


CLOTHING 


Three long term trends will shape the clothing 
market in the future: (1) the shift from home and 
custom to factory fabrication is almost complete; 
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2) synthetics, chiefly rayon and nylon so far, are 
placing cotton, wool, and silk at an accelerating 
hace; (3) there’s greater standardization of styles and 
trend to lighter and simpler clothing. 

In 1909 consumers spent 14% of their income for 
lothing but by 1940 the ratio had reclined to 12%. 
owever, this long run decline may be halted or re- 
ersed. The migration from farms to cities, the up- 
rading of incomes, and the growing demand for 
ports clothing will increase clothing expenditures. 


OUSING 


The decline in the relative importance of housing 
expenditures — from 24% of consumer dollars in 1909 
o less than 18% in 1940 —is expected to continue. 


he reason is that people feel they get more value 
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for their dollars in other things than housing. Never- 
theless, the housing market should be much larger in 
the 1950’s than in the 1930’s because much of our © 
housing needs to be repaired or replaced. 

A Census survey in 1940 showed that 16 million of 
the nation’s 37 million dwelling units needed to be 
replaced or needed major repairs. The 20th Century 
Fund estimates that the provision of adequate hous- 
ing for everyone by 1960 would involve building 20 
million new units and rehabilitating 5.4 million at a 
total cost of $115 billion (1944 prices). The Fund 
also estimates that we will fall 15% short of this 
goal even with continued high-level employment. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


More and more of the consumer dollar has gone 
for household equipment in the past four decades, 
largely because of the development of labor-saving 
appliances. The outlook is for a continuation of this 
trend. New appliances are being developed; and the 
large number of new houses slated to be built in the 
next few years, the wartime and postwar boom in the 
number of families, and the migration to the cities 
should add to appliance demand. The same factors 
should brighten the outlook for furniture, rugs, and 
other household items. 

Some appliance markets may be saturated by the 
1950's, however. A few years of high production 
would fill our homes with refrigerators, for example. 
However, replacement demand would run to 2.7 
million units in 1960 and there would be a demand 
for 1.3 million refrigerators to equip new houses, so 
the market would still be bigger than in 1941 when 
3.6 million were sold. However, new products must 
be developed if the industry is to keep up the pace 
it has set in the past. 


TRAVEL 


In 1916 the average person traveled 400 miles. By 
1940 the average had grown to 2,400 miles, chiefly 
because of the rise of the. automobile. The 20th 
Century Fund expects this growth to continue be- 
cause as their incomes rise people spend more money 
traveling. 

A good share of the increased spending will go to 
purchases of cars and planes. The Fund estimates 
that there will be 36 million cars on the road and 
100,000 private planes in the air in 1950. The auto 
industry would be able to sell 5 million new cars a 
year after 1950—4 million for replacement and a 
million for population growth. 








CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Investment plays a crucial role in our economy 
for two reasons. It is by plowing back part of our 
annual output that we are able to provide better 
machines and equipment to keep productivity rising. 
But the amount ploughed back varies widely from 
year to year. This unevenness of capital investment 
contributes to the instability of production and em- 
ployment. 

Because capital investment involves the purchase 
of durable goods, it can be postponed almost in- 
definitely when the outlook for profits darkens. 
Thus, capital investment plummeted from $18 bil- 
lion in 1929 to $5 billion in 1933, a drop of 72%, 
whereas consumer spending fell only about half as 
fast in the same period. 


MORE FOR EQUIPMENT 


There has been an important shift in the relation- 
ship between construction and equipment, the two 
*major types of investment. Before World War I, 
construction made up around three-fourths of total 
investment but the ratio declined to less than half 
in 1935-39. Part of the decline is, of course, ex- 
plained by the fact that the depression left us with 
ample plant capacity but provided an incentive to 
buy more efficient machines to cut costs. Neverthe- 
less, there is a well-defined trend towards allocating 
an increasing proportion of investment to equipment 
rather than to plant construction. 

A little less than two-thirds of total investment 
goes into industrial plants and equip- 
ment. Housing and other consumer con- 
struction (hospitals, schools, churches) 


averaged 27% of total investment dur- 


CAPITAL ing the interwar period. Housing fell 
from a peak of $6 billion in 1926 to $4.7 
INVESTMENT... billion in 1929 and $600 million in 


1933; and it had recovered only half 
the 1926 volume by 1940. 

While other types of investment fol- 
low the ups and downs in general busi- 


WHERE INVESTMENT DOLLARS GO 


(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 


ness, investment in housing construction follows 
cycle of its own. This housing cycle is determined by 
factors such as the vacancy rate, the level of rents, and 
that of construction costs, which may not follow the 
trend of general business. When a drop in genera! busi. 
ness activity takes place during a declining phase of 
the housing cycle, as it did in 1929, the result is a deep 
and prolonged depression. 

Government investment, of which the largest com. 
ponent is highways, has been much more stable than 
other types but it doesn’t swing enough weight to 
stabilize total investment. 

Because of the wide fluctuations in capital invest. 
ment, it’s much more difficult to estimate future 
capital expenditures than future consumer pur- 
chases. In order to make a relatively stable forecast, 
the 20th Century Fund bases its estimates on the 
long term trend since 1879, which shows a slight 
decline in the share of total output going to capital 
investment. Thus, investment under conditions of 
stable prosperity in the 1950 decade is estimated at 
16% of total output as compared with a ratio of 
more than 18% in the late 1920’s. On this basis, 
estimated capital expenditures work out to $28 bil- 
lion for 1950 and $33 billion in 1960, Our ability 
to maintain high employment and rising living stand- 
ards will depend in large measure on our ability to 
invest that’ much profitably in new machinery and 


buildings. 
CAPITAL NEEDS 


Analysis of our capital needs Jends little support 
to the idea prevalent during the 1930’s that we had 
reached economic maturity so that there was no way 
to invest as much as we had in earlier decades. No 
one has ever made an estimate of how much it would 
cost to modernize our industrial plant, which is valued 
at around $200 billion at prewar prices. If as much as 
a third of it needs to be replaced or rehabilitated, 
around $100 billion (current prices) of additional in- 
vestment will be required. 

In addition, huge amounts of money need to be in- 
vested in housing and public works to raise the serv: 
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(Annual Averages) 


1920- 
1924 


Total Capital Investment 


All Industries 
Manufacturing 


Textiles 


Chemicals & Petroleum 
Machinery 


Transportation 
Commercial 
Utility 


Consumer Construction 


Government Construction 


1925- 
1929 


$17,186 


10,112 
2,362 





1930- 
1934 


1935- 
1939 


1940- 
1944 


(1944 Prices) 


1950 1960 
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$33,000 


17,800 21,125 
4,200 5,025 
228 273 
175 210 
853 1,021 
369 441 
928 1,111 
180 216 
1,462 1,750 


4,300 5,100 
1,950 2,300 
1,500 1,625 
3,950 4,700 
7,200 


2,700 


$12.340 $27,700 


8,089 
3,731 


$8,215 
5,272 
1,074 
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212 92 
188 110 
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- - 28 
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ices provided merely to adequate levels. The 20th 
Century Fund estimates that the cost of a 15 year 
program to modernize our city streets and rural 
highways would run to $40 billion. To bring the 
nation’s housing up to minimum standards of health 
and decency by 1960 would cost $115 billion. To 
conserve our natural resources and develop our wa- 
ter power would cost $27 billion over a 15 year 
period. 

There seems to be little question that needs exist 
for all the capital investment we can make for a long 
time to come. The behavior of investment in the past 
strongly suggests that the problem is not one of lack 
of needs but one of finding ways to add to our capital 
in an orderly fashion. Capital investment has followed 
the boom and bust route in the past; what is wanted 
isa high but steady rate of investment. 


WARTIME INVESTMENT DEFICIT 


Demand for capital goods is stronger right now 
than ever before, largely because of the backed-up 
needs arising out of the war. Here is how wartime 
expenditures for capital goods which can be used in 
peacetime production compared with expenditures 
in the last 5 years of both the 1920’s and 1930's: 
‘Figures in billions of dollars) 


1925-1929 1935-1939* 1940-1944 


Total Capital investment $86 $65 $49 
Industrial 51 43 32 
Manufacturing 12 10 14 


Metals, chemicals, machinery, 


petroleum 6 6 11 

All Other 6 4 3 
Commercial 10 5 3 
Railroads 5 3 3 
Electric power 5 3 3 
Consumer Construction 28 14 12 
Public Works 7 8 5 


2 . e . 
Adjusted to Wartime Prices 


Wartime restrictions held investment in all civilian 
lines far below what would be spent in prosperous 
peacetime years. Thus, there was a backlog of invest- 
ment needs at the end of the war which ran to more 
than $30 billion, if the 1925-1929 demand can be 
laken as typical. Whatever the precise size of the back- 
fg, It is clearly great enough, when added to the nor- 
mal yearly demand for new investment, to keep the 
favy goods boom going for some time to come. The 
st of our ability to stabilize capital investment will 
Come late r. 

here is also a huge foreign demand for American 
“pital. How far we will go toward meeting this de- 
pends larzely on whether international political and 





BUT THE AMOUNT PLOUGHED BACK VARIES GREATLY FROM GOOD 
YEARS TO BAD, ACCENTUATING THE SWINGS OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


1910 1920 1930 1940 


economic conditions are stable enough to make pri- 
vate foreign investment a good risk. 

If we invest abroad in the same proportion we did 
in the late-1920’s, our foreign investments will total 
$1.6 billion during the year 1950 and $1.5 billion in 
the year 1960. This wili mean a net increase in our 
foreign holdings of $15 billion during the 1950s, 
raising the total of such holdings to about $25 billion, 
as against a total of $10.6 billion in 1940. 

To make that much foreign investment pay out, an 
expanding volume of world trade would be required. 
Foreign nations would have to get enough dollars not 
only to pay for goods they bought from us but also te 
pay interest and dividends on U. S. investments. If our 
overseas investments increase to $25 billion by 1960, 
annual interest and dividends owed us will run to 
almost $134 billion. 

To pay us that much, foreign nations would have 
to sell much more in the U. S. than ever before. The 
20th Century Fund calculates that imports of $7.3 bil- 
lion in 1950 and $8.1 billion in 1960 would provide 
other countries with the dollars they need. Imports 
ran to $2.5 billion in 1940 so we would have to buy 3 
times as much abroad to keep expanding our foreign 
investments. 

With good business, U. S$. demand for imported 
goods should be well above prewar. Rising living 
standards will widen the market for such consumer 
items as British tweeds and French perfumes. More- 
over, we will need to import more raw materials than 
ever before because we used up our natural resources 
at a prodigious pace during the war. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


The new methods, materials, and products devel- 
oped during the war may well have a more profound 
and lasting effect on future capital requirements 
than the backed-up demands accumulated in war- 
time. Here are some of the wartime developments 
which may have important peacetime applications: 
new chemical processes and products including syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, synthetic fibers and fabrics; 
new food products and new methods of food process- 
ing; new uses for glass, plywood, and the light me- 
tals; tremendous advances in aviation; and new 
applications of atomic energy and fissionable prod- 
ucts in power production and medicine. 

Large capital expenditures will be required to 
push these developments further and adapt them to 
civilian use. New businesses and perhaps entire new 
industries will grow up, adding to the demand for 
capital goods for many years. 





THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


To the traditional certainty of death and taxes can 
be added the certainty that the cost of government 
will take a much larger share of national income 
than ever before in peacetime. After the Civil War 
and again after World War I, federal expenditures 
moved up to a level four times prewar. And it is al- 
ready clear that World War II is going to have about 
the same effect. 

In 1940, federal, state, and local governments 
spent $19 billion, of which a total of $2.2 billion 
went for national defense, veterans, and interest on 
the war debt. By 1950, the 20th Century Fund es- 
timates that all governmental units in the U. S. will 
be spending more than $45 billion. Federal expendi- 
tures are estimated at $27.6 billion in that year as 
against $9 billion in 1940. 

Part of the increase is explained by higher post- 
war prices. Adjusting for price changes would reduce 
the 1950 figure from $45 billion to $33.5 billion. 
This is still 80% above the 1940 level. Increased 
expenditures for public works, social insurance, and 
schools explain another small part of the rise. 

But costs arising out of the war are by far the most 
important factor. Military and veterans’ expenditures 
and interest on the war-swollen national debt will 
add up to over $17 billion in 1950. This is only 10% 
less than total government expenditures in 1940. 

The only major category of government expense 
which would be lower in 1950 is welfare. With high- 
level employment and more social insurance, relief 
and other welfare costs should run to $2.5 billion 
in 1950 as against $3 billion in 1941. 

The following paragraphs describe important 
trends in the major items of government expense. 


MILITARY 


The 20th Century Fund assumes that we will main- 
tain an armed strength of 2 million men (including 
trainees) and that it will cost $3,300 to equip and 
maintain each man, so total military expenditures will 
run to $6.6 billion. But even if we decide to maintain 

a smaller armed strength, the total 
cost might easily be at least $6.6 bil- 
lion because the present per service- 
man cost of over $6,000 a year may 
not decline. 


AND 


VETERANS 


It will cost at least $2.9 billion to 

take care of veterans in 1950 even if 

benefits are not increased. That’s 5 

times the 1941 cost. Pensions for 

World War I veterans rose steadily 

from $116 million in 1924 to over $300 million in 1945. 

That rise will continue for another 20 years. By far the 

largest expense will be for World War II pensions 

which are already costing $900 million. Disability and 

death benefits will cost about $1% billion in 1950; 

hospitalization will add another $250 million; and 
insurance $150 million. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Future expenditures for social security will depend 
on whether steps are taken to extend coverage and 
liberalize benefits. Over 60 million people are now 
covered so the cost is certain to increase rapidly as 
more of them begin to draw payments, With high- 


GOVERNMENT ... 





WHY THE COST OF GOVERNMENT HAS INCREASED. The 
$25.6 billion increase in cost from 1913 to 1941 was due to: 
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level employment in 1950, estimated old age and u.- 
employment benefits under the present system would 
run to over $5 billion. Expansion of benefits, as recom- 
mended by the Social Security Board, would raise the 
cost to over $9 billion. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Even an economy-minded Congress is almost cer- 
tain to go along with expenditures for highways, air- 
ports, waterways, flood control and conservation. Thus, 
an increase in expenditures for transportation and 
natural resources from less than $2.5 billion to over $5 
billion in 1950 seems probable. 


SCHOOLS 


Education ranks third among all government ex- 
penditures. In 1941 we spent almost $2.5 billion- 
10% of all government dollars—on schools. Teachers’ 
salaries account for almost three-quarters of the total 
cost so the trend towards higher salaries will boost 
the nation’s bill for education. 


WHERE TAX DOLLARS GO 


(Figures in Billions of Dollars) 





(1944 Prices) 
1950 1960 


All Government 
Expenditures 


Military 
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Interest 

Social Insurance 
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Transportation 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


The war left the U. S. with a depleted supply of 
most natural resources, and with critical shortages 
of some of the most essential minerals. Nevertheless, 
lack of natural resources should not be a limiting 
factor on our productive capacity. With relatively 
free access to world markets, we should be able to 
get all the raw materials we need. And, even if we 
were denied access to world markets, we could use 
our low-grade reserves and develop substitutes with- 
out causing a prohibitive reduction in our living 
standards, though everyone would feel the effects in 
one way or another. 

The U. S. economy consumes about a billion and 
ahalf tons of raw materials each year, or about 11.5 
tons per person. Of this 3.5 tons are coal, 1.5 tons 
are petrdleum, and iron and copper ore each con- 
tribute about a half a ton. In 1939 the value of un- 
refined minerals output was $4.2 billion and 2% of 
all workers were engaged in mining or lumbering. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


The level of industrial production projected by the 
0th Century Fund would raise minerals requirements 
athird above 1940 by the year 1950 and 50% above 
1940 a decade later. Here is how natural resources 
requirements in the 1950 decade would compare with 
1940 and the wartime peak: (Index numbers, 1940 


equals 100) 


Wartime 

Peak 1950 1960 

All minerals 138 133 151 
Metals 157 117 126 
Fuels 130 141 164 
Other 141 128 142 
Lumber 126 ¢3 7 
Electric Power 159 173 22 
Manufactured Gas 120 94 75 


The capacity of our supplies of natural resources 
to support future levels of output cannot be deter- 
mined with any great accuracy. It will depend on 

the size of our reserves and on our 
ability to use supplies more econom- 
ically and develop substitutes. 


WITH THE Because there is no way to meas- 
ure these factors with any degree of 
RESOURCES precision, all estimates of the nuta- 
ber of year’s supply are subject to 
AVAILABLE... wide errors. However, such estimates 


are useful in directing attention at 
those resources where every effort 
should be exerted to develop new 


— substitutes, and more economical methods 
ol use, 


BIGGEST PROBLEMS: LEAD AND ZINC 


Commercial grades of zinc, lead, and bauxite will 
¢ exhausted before 1960 even if the rate of use is 
tut to half the wartime rate. Supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas — which furnish 40% of our energy 
~will last longer than 20 years but their partial de- 
pletion will raise many technical and economic prob- 
‘ms long before that time. Possible exhaustion of 
high-gracle deposits of such minerals as iron and 
‘opper in the foreseeable future will stimulate de- 
‘lopment of processes to use low-grade deposits. 
e have been discovering more and more ways to 
tretch our supplies of natural resources, however. 
Uthe case of tin, the electroplating process saves 50% 


of the tin used in tinplate production. The electric 
power industry uses less than 40% as much coal per 
kwh now as in 1920. The development of new ma- 
terials and new ways of using old materials also ex- 
pands our resource capacity. 

Our bituminous coal reserves are adequate for 
over a thousand years even at the wartime rate of 
use, though production costs might rise substantially 
as inferior coal beds were used. After that, there are 
huge deposits of sub-bituminous coal and lignite 
which could carry us along for another thousand 
years. In comparison, maximum petroleum reserves 
are minute, adequate only for about 30 years con- 
sumption at the current rate. That is why the experts 
are trying to find ways to produce oil from coal 
cheaply enough to be commercially feasible. 

Even though we have been using up lumber faster 
than it grows, there is little doubt that enough will 
be available in the future to meet at least minimum 
needs. Annual timber growth runs to about 32 billion 
board feet. But we cut over 40 billion board feet a 
year before the war and lost another 6 billion through 
fire, insects, and disease. An adequate conservation 
program could increase annual growth enough to off- 


set this depletion. 
OUR NATURAL RESOURCE RESERVES Fr 1940 RATE OF USE 
WARTIME RATE 
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PRODUCTION PROSPECTS: Estimated Percentage Increase 
in Industrial Activity Over 1940 
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INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 
At the end of World War II U. S. industry found 


itself with surplus capacity in some lines and serious 
deficiencies in others. There was more than enough 
aircraft, machine tool, and synthetic rubber capacity 
but not nearly enough sheet steel, copper, or electri. 
cal machinery capacity to meet pent-up demands. 

War experience showed, however, that industrial 
capacity can be expanded enormously in a few years, 
given the need and the funds. Thus lack of industrial 
capacity should not prove a bottleneck to meeting 
the demands of consumers in the 1950 decade. 

A rough estimate places our total investment in 
industrial facilities (manufacturing, mining, trans 
portation, and distribution) at $200 billion. Just how 
much capacity industry as a whole, or any given in- 
dustry, has is impossible to measure. 

Capacity is a most elusive concept. In a technical 
sense, the capacity of an industry is the combined 
production of all its plants working 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, less an allowance for repairs, break- 
downs, and other technical factors. Actual capacity 
is far less, however. Some facilities are obsolete or 
high-cost. Supplies of raw materials and components 


may be insufficient to keep assembly plants running | 


full-steam. Moreover, demand for many products 
isn’t great enough to support round-the-clock pro- 
duction. 


PLENTY OF CAPACITY 


During the past quarter century, however, experi- 
ence shows that we have had more than enough 
overall capacity, and more than enough capacity in 
almost every industry, to meet all demands. An ex- 
tensive study showed that even in 1929 only the steel 
and machine tool industries were definitely operat- 
ing at capacity. 

The growth of productivity as old machines are 
replaced with new and more efficient ones and as 
new techniques are developed is one of the main 
reasons why industrial capacity more than keeps 
pace with markets. The depression of the 1930s led 
to a net retirement of about 5% of total manufac 
turing facilities but manufacturing plants in 193? 
could have turned out a quarter more than in 1929 
because productivity was a third higher. 

Whenever an industry’s output begins to approach 
technical capacity, it becomes profitable to purchase 
new and more efficient equipment to replace or sup: 
plement existing machines so that a certain amount 


of excess capacity seems to be inevitable in a free | 


enterprise system. 

Estimates of the level of industrial production i 
different lines under conditions of high-level employ: 
ment during the 1950 decade are shown in the chart. 
They assume that past trends will continue so that 
they give only a rough idea of what would happen 
to output in each industry. Unpredictable shifts of 
consumer demand or new product development 
might cause a big change in the pattern of industrial 
production. Such estimates are, nevertheless, useftl 
in that they provide a clue to lines where the larget 
increases may take place. 

None of the projected increases are so large a8 1 
tax our ability to provide enough capacity. This } 
not to say that there will be no bottlenecks because ° 
lack of capacity for certain components, for instance 
However, we should be able to make good in shor! 
order any deficiencies of that sort that may develop: 
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DEMANDS VERSUS NEEDS 


Despite the substantial increase in living standards 
which would be possible with high-level production 
and employment in the 1950 decade, many U. S. 
consumers will be unable to buy enough of life’s 
necessities to maintain themselves at a health and 
decency level. Almost 30% of all families would re- 
ceive less than $1,000 a year cash income and one- 
third of this group would receive less than $500. 

The 20th Century Fund asked a series of experts 
to estimate the quantities of food, clothing, housing, 
medical care, and other things needed to provide a 
standard of living at a minimum health and decency 
level. The experts also figured out how much it would 
cost to bring everyone expected to be below that stand- 
ard in 1950 and 1960 up to the calculated level. In 
other words, the estimates show the cost of establish- 
ing a “floor” for consumption without disturbing the 
spending patterns of those who received more than 
enough income to satisfy the calculated minimum 
needs. 


ESTIMATES OF NEEDS 


Any estimate of “needs” must rest upon someone’s 
opinion as to what constitutes “health and decency” 
in this day and age. In the case of food, the nutri- 
tional requirements of a minimum health and de- 
cency standard can be determined accurately. In 
other fields, such as housing and education, even the 
experts would disagree over what constitutes a mini- 
mum standard. 

However, what is important is not the precise size 
of the estimates but their general magnitudes. The 
conclusion that we would have to spend about 50% 
more on medical care than we are likely to in 1950 
isimportant even if the experts’ appraisals of the defi- 
cit range from as high as 60% to as low as 40%. 

To fill total needs calculated in this manner would 
require production of $200 billion of goods and 
services in 1950 or 13% more than the $177 billion 
which would be turned out with high-level produc- 
tion and employment. In 1960, es- 
timated production would fall 
short of needs by 8%. Food ac- 
counts for the biggest share of the 
deficit but needs outrun demand by 
important margins in housing, 
medical care, education, and social 
security. 

To provide nutritionally ade- 
quate moderate-cost meals for 
those unable to afford them would 
add $5.5 billion to the $27.2 billion 
that would actually be spent on 
food in 1950. This assumes no change in diets of those 
with adequate incomes despite the fact that many 
people in those groups do not eat what they should. 
f we all ate what we needed, we would consume twice 
a many fresh vegetables as in 1940, half again as much 
milk, more fruits and tomatoes; and we would eat 
smaller quantities of sugar, sirups, fats, and oils. This 
better diet would cust us less than we will actually 
spend for food in 1950. 

0 large a portion of our existing housing is un- 
satisfactory by any reasonable standards that it would 
take 10-15 years to provide everyone with adequate 
housiny. One of the reasons why we don’t have ade- 
quate housing is that many consumers cannot afford 
'0 pay enough rent to finance it. Estimated expendi- 
lures in 1950 for rent (including the estimated rental 


TO MEET 
ALMOST ALL 
OUR NEEDS 


value of owner-occupied homes) would run to $14 
billion as against an estimated need of $16.4 billion. 

Vast advances in medicine have gone far toward 
eliminating many diseases and have brought about a 
steady improvement in the standard of health. How- 
ever, large numbers of people in the lower income 
groups cannot afford adequate medical care. More- 
over, to supply good medical care for everyone under 
the traditional fee-for-service basis would cost several 
times more than consumers have ever spent for medical 
services even in prosperous years. Development of an 
effective form of group medicine, however, would 
make it possible to provide adequate care at a great 


saving over present costs, according to the 20th Century 
Fund. 


HOW CONSUMPTION WOULD COMPARE WITH TOTAL NEEDS 


(Figures in billions of dollars) 


1950 


: FOO 
¥ SHELTER 


CLOTHING 
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THE U. S. ECONOMY FACES A CHALLENGE 


PRODUCTION HAS GROWN FASTER THAN POPULATION 
GIVING PROMISE OF RISING LIVING STANDARDS 


The major conclusion of the 20th Century Fund’s 
survey of America’s needs and resources is that we 
have reached a point where we can provide everyone 
with a decent living and most people with a living 
which, by any standards other than our own, is posi- 
tively luxurious. With high-level employment, it would 
take only a 13% increase in total output in 1950, and 
an 8% increase in 1960, to lift everyone to a minimum 
health and decency standard of living. 

We have more than enough industrial and agri- 
cultural capacity to support that much of an in- 
crease in total production. Lack of natural resources 
should not be a bottleneck, for with world trade on 
any sort of a reasonable basis we will be able to get 
all the raw materials we need. 

The only limiting factor is the capacity of our labor 
force to produce. The 20th Century Fund assumes that 
productivity will advance at the average rate actually 
achieved during the past 9 decades (18%). But there 
is no technical reason why we cannot achieve an in- 
crease of more than 30%. That would make possible 
enough production to meet our minimum needs. 

The U.S. economy has exhibited two dominant 
characteristics in the past century. Our productive 
capacity has expanded at a rate never approached 
elsewhere. But our economy has also been highly un- 
stable. Our problem is to make the most of our un- 
paralleled technological and productive know-how 
while minimizing the swings of the business cycle. 

If we can meet that challenge, we can eliminate the 
specter of want and move on toward constantly rising 
living standards for everyone. Never before in history 
has a nation been so close to abolishing poverty and 
meeting the material demands of its citizens. 

This is not to say that solving the problem of main- 
taining stable and expanding production would solve 
all our economic, social, and political problems. Nor 
is it to say that a solution of the problem of keeping 
our economic machine running on an even keel is at 


hand. 


In the first place, the U. S. would not be a utopia 


even if we achieved the kind of high employment and 
production the 20th Century Fund is talking about. 
Many perplexing problems of how to best distribute 
our production would remain. Then there are a host 
of social and political problems which would still tax 
our efforts and ingenuity. Finally, there is the all- 
important question of how to maintain world peace. 

Most people would agree that the problem of 
maintaining high employment and rising living stand- 
ards is still far from solution. Our ability to mobilize 
and direct our economic resources so as to keep our 
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economy running on an even keel has lagged behin4 
our ability to solve technical production problem 
Each businessman, each worker, and each consume! 
must somehow learn to act differently in many way! 
than he has in the past if we are to solve our numbet 
one economic problem. 

Just what changes in our economic life will 
necessary no one knows. On our ability to find ol! 
these things and put them into practice in the net! 
few years depends our success in meeting tlie chal 
lenge which the 20th Century Fund’s study under 
lines. That challenge is that we have within ov 
grasp the ability to eliminate actual want from the 
U. S. and to provide more and more things for bett# 
living for everyone. 
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UNITED TO SERVE NEW ENGLAND FARMERS 


Leaders at recent convention of the New England Rural Electrification 
Institute at the University of New Hampshire at which 140 delegates studied more effective use of electricity 


in farming. 


Top. left to right, H. E. Gulvin, Rhode Island State College; Milton C. Allen, secretary, Farm Service Committee, New England 


Council; R. 


Colby, University of New Hampshire; W. 


Foss. Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
A. Bodwell, Public Service Co. of New Hampshire; F. L. 


J. Cunningham, Boston Edison Co.; E. H. Schneider, University of Vermont; G. W. Crowther, University of 
Connecticut; R. E. Moser. Massachusetts State College; and F. L. 


Bottom, H. N. 


Rimbach, director of 


rural development. New England Power System; G. M. Foulkrod, head agricultural engineer, University of New Hampshire; 


J. H. Bodwell. New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co.; and F. L. 


Abbott. Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 





Seattle Approves Plans 
to Save Fish in Skagit R. 


The Utilities Committee of — the 


Seattle. Wash., City Council — has 
adopted a recommendation by Supt. 
E. R. Hoffman of City Light that the 


city concur in a program worked out by 
state. federal and city agencies to aid 
in the prevention of damage to fish 
life in the Skagit River by City Light 
dams. 

The state Fisheries Department had 
charged the City 
Diablo, Gorge, and Ross 


three Light dams 
have created 
low water conditions destructive of fish 
life in the river. 

Under the agreement. City Light will 
put up $54,950 for five salmon rearing 
ponds and two steelhead trout rearing 
ponds at a hatchery the state will build 
and operate near Marblemount. In ad- 
dition. City Light agrees to so regulate 


the flow of water past the Gorge Dam 


that it will at no time be less than 
either 1,000 c.f. per sec. or the natural 
river flow if there were no dams. For 
every day the flow is below these mini- 


mums. City Light will pay the state $70, 


P3280 per day if the flow is less than 
230 sec.-ft. 


Rural Loans Approved 


The Rural Electrification Adminis- 


ration in March approved loans total- 
ling 913.870.0000 to 48 cooperatives in 
26 stat The loans will finance 6.689 
miles distribution lines to furnish 
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service to 18.393 consumers. Other pur- 
poses for which the loans were made 
were to enable co-ops to make loans to 
their members for financing farmstead 
wiring. plumbing, electrical appliances, 
The Southside 


and irrigation pumps. 


Refrigeration Cooperative, Crewe, Va., 


received a $12.000 loan for the instal- 
300 additional lockers 
general improvement of refrigeration- 
locker plant. The Rural Cooperative 
Power Association. Maple Lake, Minn.. 


lation of and 


received a loan of $1,890,000 for pur- 
chase and installation of a 5,500-kw. 
diesel generator and other improve 
ments. 





Germans not Wanted 


Recent attempts by the Army 
to place a number of German 
scientists in university and in- 
dustrial jobs have aroused the 
antagonism of American scien- 
tists who resent the job competi- 
tion and working alongside of 
Germans on civilian work. 
There is no disposition to 


quarrel with employment of 


Germans on rocket work, at 
which they are leaders, and the 
Army is keeping them out of 


atomic projects. However, the 
use of former enemies in secret 
which Ger- 
far behind 


been well received. 


radar research—in 


many was has not 
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Cleveland Utility Makes 
Rate Agreement with City 


Cleveland 
Electric Hluminating Co. and the City 
of Cleveland over rates charged by the 


\ controversy between 


utility for electricity and steam has been 
settled. Only passage of three ordi- 
nances by the city council is needed 
to make the settlement legal. 

The utility will refund $2,000,000 to 
users of electricity throughout its ter- 
ritory outside of the city of 
Cleveland are based on rates there) in 
the form of credits on July bills. In 
return, Cleveland will withdraw a suit 
concerning rates which is now pending 


(rates 


before the Ohio Supreme Court. present 
electric rates will be continued for four 
years with the proviso that either the 
city or the utility may seek a change 
after two years, and a 17-percent in- 
crease in steam rates will be granted. 
Of the $2.000,000, private consumers 
will get $1.700.000, and street lighting 
consumers will get the other $300,000. 


Private Firm to Rescue 


The Southern Canada Power Co. will 
take over the municipal power plant 
of St. Hyacinthe, Que., for a trial period 
of seven years. The approval of the 
Quebec Electricity Board is necessary. 
The municipal started to 
lower electricity rates through public 
ownership, instead the system has been 
losing money. 


plant was 
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Saved 67.8% 


installed KVA Ca 


IN TRIAL | 


_ INSTALLATION "X"* 


The way CSPB transformers handled the job in 
banked secondary operation for this residential 
area, mark them as your best bet to combine 
lower investment with better customer service. 


Here’s how it was done. The radial system with 
7 transformers was changed to a loop secondary 
circuit with only 4 units. Covering an area 
1500’ x 400’, the new system returned immediate 
profits in its first two years of operation, as 
shown in the table. 


With these important savings, the company 
gained the benefit of improved customer service 

. . voltage regulation was improved and light 
flicker cut substantially; service reliability was 
stepped up by continuous, automatic check on 
transformer loading. Provision was made for 
automatically isolating any faulted section with- 
out dropping any transformer capacity, thus 
eliminating the danger of cascading. 


Get the facts today on the way CSPB trans- 
formers in banked secondary circuits can bring 
more profit to your own operation. Your nearest 
Westinghouse office can show you the full story 
in B-3777. Or write Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

J-70500 


MAVsi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


e 


One of four CSPB transformers in banked secondary. Note five low- 
voltage bushings...two each for left and right-hand circuits, one neutral. 











HERE’S PROOF OF CSPB EFFECTIVENESS 


Comparison of radial and banked circuit operation for trial 
ae . wo * 
ee e's Radial CSPB Banked Reduction 


IIE i sign caida 88 88 0 
a 19 19 0 
No. of “off-peak"’ water heaters 3 3 0 
No. transformer installations... . 7 4 42.8% 
Transformer capacity kva...... 92.5 30 67.8% 
Transformer kva/service........ 1.05 0.34 67.8% 
Cost of transformers and protec- 

tive equipment.............. $1,044.00 $492.00 52.8% 


*Detailed report will be furnished on request. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Bill 
Introduced by Sen. Langer 


The perennial debate in Congress 
over the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
is due for another airing in the Senate 
sometime this summer. 
- Congressional action currently awaits 
two developments: 1. Completion of 
hegotiations between the State Depart- 
ment and the Canadian government to 
arrange for tolls on shipping using the 
seaway; 2. Clearance of treaty mat- 
ters and other important business from 
the calendar of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

State Department conferences with 
the Canadian government are deemed 
the more important preliminary. Politi- 
cal observers are convinced that no plan 
lor the St. Lawrence project will be 
acceptable to Congress without some 
provision to make the navigation fea- 
lures self-liquidating. 

Members of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which last year ap- 
proved the 194] agreement between the 
‘Wo countries to build the project, hope 
'o report a new bill to the Senate with- 
out further hearings. The only Senate 
till favoring the project was introduced 
last week by Sen. William Langer, North 
Dakota Republican. It endorses the 

1 agreement with the proviso that 
the U. S. and Canadian governments 
investigate the feasibility of imposing 
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“foreign commerce of the two 
countries utilizing the facilities.” 
Recent reports from Canada hint that, 
although the government might agree 
to tolls, there probably would be con- 
siderable opposition to the proposal in 
Parliament. Canadian shipping in- 
terests already have expressed their 
opposition to tolls of any type. 
Committee approval of the Seaway 
bill last year came near the end of the 
Congressional session, and the measure 
never reached a vote on the Senate floor. 
Two bills similar to the Langer pro- 
posal were introduced in the House 
early this year by Rep. John B. Blatnik, 
of Minnesota. Democrat. and Rep. 
Clarence E. Kilburn, New York Repub- 
lican. To date, the Public Works Com- 
mittee has not scheduled hearings on 
either, and the predominant economy 
sentiment in the House has dimmed 
prospects for any action this term. 


tolls on 


Copper Bill Signed 


President Truman has signed a bill 
waiving for two years the federal excise 
tax of 4 cents a pound on imported 
copper. Possibility that it will result 
in immediate and substantial copper 
imports is impaired by the fact that the 
U. S. price today is 2.25 cents below the 
world price of 23.75 cents a pound. 
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Actual Weekly 
Output 


Output Again Moves Upward 


The electric output moved 
slightly upward again during the week 
ended April 26, 1947, according to 
figures released by the Edison Elec- 
trict Institute. The amount of electri- 
cal energy distributed by the light and 
the 


curve 


power companies of country 
amounted tc 4,667,997,000 kw.-hr., 
compared with 4,660,320,000 kw.-hr. 
during the preceding week. During 
the week ended April 27, 1946, the 


amount of electrical energy distributed 
totaled 3,976,750,000 kw.-hr., this year’s 
figure representing an increase of 17.4 
percent. 

The Rocky Mountain group reported 
the highest increase—25.2 percent. 


Weekly Output, Millions Kw.-Hr. 


1947 1946 1945 

Apr. 26 4,668 Apr. 27 3,977 Apr. 28 4,416 
Apr. 19 4,660 Apr. 20 3,987 Apr. 21 4,411 
Apr. 12 4,620 Apr. 13 4,015 Apr. 14 4,332 
Apr. 5 4,693 Apr. 6 3,988 Apr. 7 4,322 
Mar. 29 4,729 Mar. 30 3,992 Mar. 31 4,329 
Mar. 22 4,759 Mar. 23 4,017 Mar. 24 4,402 
Mar. 15 4,764 Mar. 16 3,988 Mar. 17 4,398 
Mar. 8 4,787 Mar. 9 3,953 Mar. 10 4,446 
Mar. 1 4,797 Mar. 2 4,000 Mar. 3 4,472 
Feb. 22 4,778 Feb. 23 3,923 Feb. 24 4,474 
Feb. 15 4,778 Feb. 16 3,949 Feb. 17 4,472 
Feb. 8 4,801 Feb. 9 3,983 Feb. 10 4,505 

Percent Change from Previous Year 
Aor. 26 Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
New England ........ - 9.5 +10.3 + 6.9 
Mid-Atlantic ......... +10.8 +10.2 + 6.4 
Central Industrial .... +19.1 -+18.1 +16.9 
West Comtral ...cccces +19.4 +18.1 +15.5 
Southern States ...... +19.0 +18.4 +16.3 
Rocky Mountain ..... 25.2 +22.2 +20.0 
Pacific Coast ........ +20.2 +21.7 +23.1 
Total United States. -+17.4 +16.9 +15.1 
35 





MacNeill of Westinghouse 
Gets 1946 Lamme Medal 


(See Front Cover) 


John B. MacNeill, manager of the 
Switchgear and Control Division of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., has been 
awarded the 1946 Lamme Medal of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers for “his foresight, leadership, and 
creative contribution in the development 
of switching equipment.” 

The medal, which will be presented 
to MacNeill at the summer general 
meeting of A.I.E.E. at Montreal in June, 
was established through a bequest of 
Benjamin G. Lamme, who was chief 
engineer of Westinghouse from 1903 
until his death in 1924. Since 1928, 
the medal has been awarded annually 
for high achievements in the develop- 
ment of electric apparatus or ma- 
chinery. 

Important developments in the switch- 
gear field under the medalist’s super- 
vision include: 

The development of 1,500,000-kva. 
indoor powerhouse breakers first in- 
stalled at Hellgate station of Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. in New York in 1921. 

The development of improved inter- 
ruption which made possible the round 
tank breaker having all three poles in 
one tank. This space-saving construc- 
tion made possible the development of 
modern American practice on Metal 
Clad switchgear. 

The commercial development of the 
De-ion principle which started as a re- 
search development and was placed in 
operation by the switchgear department. 

De-ion grids for high-voltage breakers 





which reduce arc energy on interruption 
and thus increase breaker capacity and 
improve performance. 

Three-cycle breakers for 287-kv. serv- 
ice at Boulder Dam, the largest and the 
highest speed power-switching devices 


in use. These breakers use multiple 
interrupter constructions and are cov- 
ered by MacNeill’s patents. 

MacNeill was born in Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island. He received his 
secondary school education in Boston, 
and then attended Lowell Institute for 
two years. He went to work for West- 
inghouse but stayed for only a year 
before going to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology where he received an 
electrical engineering degree in 1913. 

He returned to Westinghouse where 
he now supervises the Switchgear Divi- 
sion at East Pittsburgh, the porcelain 
plant at Derry, and the newly acquired 
plant for standard control at Beaver. 


Murray’s MVA Bill Sent 
to Public Works Group 


Sen. James Murray’s latest Missouri 
Valley Authority bill, conceded little 
chance for Congressional action this 
year, already has suffered its first re- 
versal. Rather than to the Public Lands 
Committee, it was sent to the Public 
Works Committee. 

It contains considerably more detail 
than the MVA proposal Murray sub- 
mitted last year. It calls for TVA-type 
development of the Missouri and _ its 
tributaries in Montana, Wyoming, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Iowa. 


EDISON FOUNDATION DINNER SPEAKERS—Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., left, 
national chairman of the Thomas A. Edison Foundation’s drive to raise $2,590,000 
to preserve Edison’s laboratory and library at West Orange, N.J., with Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors Corp. vice-president, and Charles Edison, son of the 
inventor, at the recent dinner of the Foundation in New York 
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Vets’ Seniority but a Year, 
Supreme Court Decides 


The Selective Service Act does not 
protect a veteran’s seniority in his job 
after he has been back for a year, 

This is the view of the Supreme 
Court majority in a decision involving 


Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, and groy. 
ing out of the company’s consolidation 
with its subsidiary, Highland Body 


Manufacturing Co., also in Cincinnati, 

Suit was brought by a former High. 
land plant employee, Lawrence Whirls, 
against the company and the United 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O. He com. 
plained of an agreement between the 
company and union which limited to 
January 1, 1944, when the merger took 
place, the seniority of employees who 
were transferred from the Highland to 
the Trailmobile plant. Whirls had been 
employed from 1935 to 1942, when he 
entered the service, returning in 1943, 

Ruling against Whirls, Justice Rut 
ledge said in the majority opinion that 
Congress did not intend to freeze the 
conditions of a veteran’s reemployment 
indefinitely. 


Senate Votes to Confirm 
Clapp as TVA Chairman 


Ending nearly four months of spor 
adic debate, the Senate finally confirmed 
the appointment of Gordon R. Clapp 
as chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority last week. 

Opposition to the Clapp appointment, 
which had been comparatively quiet 
since the confirmation of Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman David Lilienthal, 
flared up again just before the decisive 
36-31 vote. But Clapp adherents 
squelched all possibility of reopening 
the debate by proposing and defeating, 
35-30, a motion to send the nomination 
back to committee. 


75% of Employees to Work 
if Virginia Seizes Bell Co. 


Seventy-five percent of the Chest 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. em 
ployees have agreed to work for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia if the facili: 
ties are seized under the new law" 
maintain service after May 17 (May }4 
in the Washington area), when a strike 
would be legal. 

The union asked for resumption af 
negotiations after a poll of the et 
ployees by the Virginia Corporatio 
Commission showed that 3,465 woul 
work for the state, declining to W! 
were 1,953. About 100 were “unde 
cided.” 
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Sylvania Honors 22 Utility Winners 


In School-Lighting Fixture Contest 


Winners of the four major awards in 
Sylvania Electric’s third annual fluores- 
cent fixture design competition, de- 
voted this year to improving schoolroom 
lighting, were presented with $1,100 in 
cash prizes last week by Robert H. 
Bishop, charge of 
sales, at a reception given in their honor 
in New York. In addition, they re- 
ceived inscribed silver plaques com- 
memorating their from 
Stuart Goodwillie, manager of central 
station The names of 18 men 
who were sent $50-meritorious awards 
were also announced. 

While presenting the awards, both 
Bishop and Goodwillie paid high com- 


vice-president in 


achievements 


sales. 


vance thinking shown in the designs 
submitted is indicative of what you 
fellows want and need. That is what 
we, as manufacturers, want to know. 
Better installations and greater sales 
are built on better understanding.” 

A streamlined, functional, ceiling 
type fixture which two 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps and is constructed 
to distribute the light downward and 
forward, won the first prize of $500 for 
Lynn L. Sweetland, Jr., New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. 
Y. Gerald E. Parks, Metropolitan Edi- 
Reading, Pa., won second 
prize and $300 for his design of a four- 
lamp, fully louvered fixture which di- 


uses 


son Co., 











for a fixture containing two 100-watt 
fluorescent lamps, which may be uti- 
lized for blackboard lighting by means 
of a rotating shield on either side. 

This year’s contest, according to Mr. 
Bishop. was aimed at hastening the de- 
velopment of efficient lighting to protect 
the eyes of school children. “In re- 
cent years,” he declared, “industrial 
lighting has been vastly improved due 
to the need for increased production, 
commercial lighting has been modern- 
ized in order to help increase sales, 
and the need for better lighting in 
homes is gaining recognition. Illumi- 
nation in schoolrooms, however, is very 
little different or better than it was a 
generation and more ago. 

“It is our hope that the high quality 
of the winning designs in this Sylvania 
competition will stimulate interest in 
raising illumination levels in elemen- 
tary and grade schools, where, at pres- 
















n@ pliments to the utility lighting en- 
gineers for their educational as well as 
sales efforts. “It is our opinion that 
no group has contributed more to the 
P @ advancement of good lighting than the 
Y @ utility lighting engineer. He is a key 
man in a well-lighted school. We will 
bank on his judgment,” stated Bishop. 


rects light outward from the sides as_ ent, children must strain their eyes to 
well as downward; Robert M. Francis, see the chalkboards and to work at 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, their desks.” 

Joliet, Il]., was awarded third prize of Limited to engineers of public and 
$200 for his fixture utilizing three 40-. private utilities, this year’s contest drew 
watt fluorescent lamps and incorporat- more than 300 entries from all parts of 
ing a clear plastic top shield which per- the country. Judging was based on 
mits a complete spill of indirect light appearance, installation flexibility, 


Bi Goodwillie continued this theme and from the ceiling and allows for ease of | maintenance features, lighting layout, 
 @ added, “Your influence in selling good maintenance; and Warren W. Weiss, and light distribution of the designs 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, received fourth prize and $100 


submitted, and a minimum of 40 foot- 
candles on the desk and 30 foot-candles 


lighting is one that the industry must 
lecognize more and more. The ad- 
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THE \ INNERS—Top winners in Sylvania Electric third annual fluorescent fixture competition won $1,100. Left to right, 
yan L. Sweetland, Jr., first prize winner; Gerald E. Parks, second; Stuart Goodwillie; Robert H. Bishop: Robert M. Francis, 
third, and Warren W. Weiss. fourth 
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on the chalkboards was required. 

Meritorious awards of $50 each were 
won by the following: John C. Epper- 
son, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Robert W. Brown, 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; James 
F. Campbell, Ohio Power Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio; Floyd A. Covington, City Public 
Service Board, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard D. Conley, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Co., Salem, N. J.; Thomas B. Dus- 
tin, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
Milwaukee; Charles M. Wentz, Florida 
Power Corp., St. Petersburg; Vernon 
T. Swain, Central Maine Power Co., 
Waterville; Jack O. Callander, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield; 
Robert H. Wright, Mississippi Power 
Co., Gulfport; J. Wilson Marshall, 
Duke Power Co., Hickory, N. C.; Frank 
J. O’Brien, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville; J. F. Gunther and L. G. 
Michael, Consolidated Edison Co., New 
York; E. T. Larkin, Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, Glencoe; Adelbert 
A. Dick, Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
Johnstown; E. W. Zimmers, Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C.; 
and Louis J. Riegert, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, winner of two 
prizes for separate designs submitted. 

Contest judges were C. J. Berry, il- 
luminating engineer of Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore; Robert S. Hutchins, New 
York architect and partner of Moore 
& Hutchins; Leland Harmon Brown, as- 
sociate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, Stanford University; and Lurelle 
Guild, industrial designer. 


Guth Company Celebrates 
45th Anniversary 


The Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, is 
currently celebrating the 45th anniver- 
sary of its founding. Organized in 1902 
by Edwin F. Guth, Sr., the company 
has manufactured equipment for every 
type of light source: gas, Nernst lamps, 
flaming arcs, carbon gem, tantalum, 
tungsten, mercury and fluorescent. 

During this period, Mr. Guth has 
been awarded more than 150 patents on 
inventions and improvements in light- 
ing equipment. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers named him “A 
Modern Pioneer on the Frontier of 
American Industry” for his work in 
lighting. 

Mr. Guth was responsible for the 
design and manufacture of units used 
in the military Academy at West Point, 
the Atlantic City auditorium, as well 
as many others in government, state 
and private buildings in the United 
States and foreign countries. 
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A-C Transfers Election 
Petition to Federal Board 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. has transferred its petition for a 
bargaining agency election for its pro- 
duction workers from the state Employ- 
ment Relations Board to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

According to company spokesmen, 
the move was prompted by the recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decision, which 
questioned the jurisdiction of state 
labor boards in all cases involving 
interstate commerce or where the NLRB 
had taken prior jurisdiction. 

In a communication to the state 
board, John L. Waddleton, manager of 
the labor section of the company’s legal 
division, said that although the com- 
pany was not “conceding” that the 
doctrine pronounced in the Supreme 
Court decision deprived the _ state 
board of its jurisdiction in the Allis- 
Chalmers case. the company felt that 
Local 248, CIO United Automobile 
Workers’ union in the plant, might use 
the Supreme Court ruling to “stale- 
mate” the company’s attempts to deter- 
mine the proper bargaining agency. 

According to company attorneys, em- 
ployers may file election petitions with 
the NLRB in cases where two or more 
unions are disputing bargaining rights, 
and the company feels an official deter- 
mination of the bargaining agency 
should be made. Otherwise, unlike the 
state board, employers may not gener- 
ally initiate actions with the NLRB. 

In its petition to the national labor 
board, the company stated that bargain- 
ing rights in the plant are being sought 
by the C.I.O. local, the Independent 
Workers of Allis-Chalmers, an unaffili- 
ated union, the A.F.L. United Automo- 
bile Workers and the Patternmakers’ 
League of North America (A.F.L.). 

The petition said that when Local 248, 
C.1.0., struck on April 29, 1946, there 
were 11,600 employees in the produc- 
tion bargaining unit, but that at the 
present time there are only about 
8,800 employees. 

The petition said that a final deter- 
mination “within a reasonable time” of 
the results of a bargaining agency elec- 
tion conducted by the state board on 
January 26 was an “impossibility” 
because of an existing stalemate. 


Freezer Units Cut 20% 


A reduction of 20 percent in the price 
of the company’s deluxe model com- 
mercial frozen food cabinets has been 
announced by John M. Bess, vice-presi- 
dent Noma Electric Corp. The unit, 
manufactured by Refrigeration Corp. of 


America, a Noma division, now sells 

for $599. Previous price was $760. 
At the same time, Mr. Bess stated 

that the saving of $161 per unit can be 


an important factor in influencing the § 


smaller store owner to enter the frozen 
food market. 


Peace-Time Output Record 
Set by Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s pro. 
duction in the first quarter, ending 
March 31, 1947, set a peace-time record 
of $140,121,973. This total of net sales 
billed compares with $128,772,896 in 
the last quarter of 1946, Gwilym A. 
Price, president, announced at the 
recent stockholders’ meeting. 

Net income for the first three months 
amounted to $11,060,195, equal to a 
return of 7.9 percent on sales billed. 

Unfilled orders as of March 31 were 
$642,090.960, highest in the peace-time 
history of the company. New orders 
booked in the first three months of this 
year amounted to $201,021,891, a slight 
decrease from the peace-time record 
of $215,277,581 of new orders received 
in the last quarter of 1946. 

Employment and payroll figures for 
the first quarter of this year reached 
new peace-time highs. The number of 
employees was 97,490 compared with 
96,765 for the last quarter of 1946. 
Payroll amounted to $74,381,340 for the 
first 1947 quarter, compared with $73, 
362,283 for the last 1946 quarter. 


American Time Buys 
Pond Engineering Co. 


American Time Corp. has purchased 
the Pond Engineering Co., it was a0 
nounced by Frederick H. Hunter, pres 
dent of the latter company. The new ae 
quisition, to be operated as Pond eng: 
neering division, will increase substat: 
tially production of American Time 
Corp. 

Simultaneously Hunter announced 
three executive appointments in tit 
new division. Ralph Stedman and Ker 
neth Pond, officers of former Pond Et 
gineering, will act as treasurer 4 
chief engineer, respectively. George B 
Shawn, formerly manager of America! 
Time’s plant No. 1, was named gener 
manager. 

The Pond factory, formerly engage! 
in manufacture of automatic contrds 
for machine tools and special machit 
ery, is being reconverted for the matt 
facture of reset time switches and kit 
dred products. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Crofts Heads All Operations 
for Rochester Utility 


Edgar R. Crofts, who has been vice- 
president in charge of electrical opera- 
tions at the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp. for the past three years, has been 
made head of all operations, electric, 
gas and steam. Under his direction are 
also placed the purchasing, engineer- 
ing and maintenance departments. 

Mr. Crofts has been identified with 
the Rochester utility for more than 30 
years, entering the company’s employ 
a few years after graduating from Cor- 
nell University. After helding various 





E. R. Crorrs 


positions, including that of purchasing 
agent, he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the electrical department. 
In 1944 he was made vice-president in 
tharge of electric operations. 


>0. E. Buck ey, president, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., recently received the annual 
medal of the Telephone Broadcasters 
Association “for his supervision of the 
application of television to military uses 
during the recent war and his work in 


B the application of his broad communica- 


tion knowledge of the transmission of 
television programs.” 


>Dr. Joun W. MARDEN, manager of 
the molybdenum department at the 


¢stinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
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field, N. J., was made the recipient 
of an honorary life membership in the 
American Electrochemical Society at 
its recent meeting in Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Marden made outstanding contri- 
butions to the development of uranium 
and thorium. 


General Day-Lite Appoints 
Dunbar Sales Manager 


M. M. Dunbar, formerly executive 
vice-president and member of the board 
of directors of Lighting Products, Inc., 
Highland Park, IIl., has joined the staff 
of General Day-Lite Co., Norristown, 
Pa., as general sales manager and di- 
rector of lighting fixture design and 
advertising. 

Mr. Dunbar was associated with 
Lighting Products, Inc., for the past 
nine years where he was in complete 
charge of design, sales promotion and 
advertising. 


R. H. Ehret Appointed 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Robert H. Ehret has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of The Elec- 
tric Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Ehret will be responsible for handling 
headquarters sales negotiations. He 
joined the organization in 1945, after 
14 years of selling, applying and in- 
stalling apparatus for electrical manu- 
facturers. 


> FE. K. Criver has recently joined the 
electrical engineering staff of Burns & 
Roe, Inc., engineers, New York. Mr. 
Cliver was formerly connected with the 
product application department of the 
Celanese Plastics Corp., New York. 


PH. K. Doyie, operating superin- 
tendent of Dallas Power & Light Co., 
has been appointed assistant to Presi- 
dent G. L. MacGregor. Since joining 
the company in 1931, Doyle has also 
served as distribution engineer and 
chief engineer. He had previous ex- 
perience with the West Penn Power Co. 
and Electric Bond & Share Co. 
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Nance Succeeds Turnbull 
as President of Hotpoint 


James J. Nance, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Hotpoint, Inc., has been elected 
president to succeed Ray W. Turnbull 





J. J. NANcE 


who becomes General Electric Co.’s 
commercial vice-president for the Pa- 
cific District, San Francisco. 


Raymond M. Alvord, who has held the 





R. W. TurnsButyi 


post at San Francisco, will retire at his 
own request on September 30, but will 
relinquish his duties on September 1. 

Nance has had broad experience in 
the fields of merchandising and manage- 
ment. He received his early training at 








the National Cash Register Co. He 
joined the General Motors Co. at the 
time the Frigidaire plant was first put 
into production at Dayton, Ohio. Later 
he filled management positions with 
the Easy Washing Machine Co. and 
with the Zenith Radio Corp., where he 
was a vice-president. In May 1946, he 
joined the staff of Pres. Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric and last 
November was made executive vice-pres- 
ident of Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., now Hotpoint, Inc. 

Turnbull’s long career in the electri- 
cal appliance business began in 1909 
with the Southern California Edison 
Co. Three years later, he became Pa- 
cific Coast heating device specialist for 
the General Electric Co. After two 
years in the service during World War 
I, he went to the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co. as sales manager of the 
Pacific Northwest with headquarters at 
Seattle. In 1924, he went to San Fran- 
cisco as manager of the Pacific Coast 
district, and in 1931, he went to Chi- 
cago as vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Turnbull became vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. in 1936, 
and president in 1941. 

Alvord joined G.E. in 1904 as a test 
engineer at Schenectady. In 1906, he 
went to San Francisco where he was pro- 
moted consistently until he became man- 
ager of the apparatus department’s Pa- 
cific District in 1936 and commercial 
vice-president in 1938. 


> P. R. NADER has been assigned to the 
Washington, D. C., offices of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as chief of the divi- 
sion of design. He had been assistant 
office engineer for the bureau’s Colum- 
bia Basin project at Coulee Dam since 
his return from military service. 


> FrepericK B. Tracy has resigned 
from the Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, War Assets Administration, and 
is now associated with Edward Falck 
& Co., Washington, D. C. Tracy was 
connected with the Dawes interests of 
Chicago until 1929. Since then he 
has been with gas utility properties in 
Nebraska and Illinois. He left the 
Illinois Power Co. in 1942 to join the 
Power Division, War Production Board. 
Later he was with the Office of War 
Utilities. 


> J. G. ALLARD has been elected chair- 
man of the Nevada Public Service Com- 
mission, the honor following immedi- 
ately on his reappointment to the com- 
mission. 
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OBITUARY 


Lester S. Ready 


Lester S. Ready, San Francisco con- 
sulting engineer, died of a heart attack 
early this month in Fresno, Calif. He 
was 58 years old. A native Californian, 
Mr. Ready was graduated from the 
University of California with a degree 
in electrical engineering in 1912. He 
worked for a short time for the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. before entering the 
service of the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission. In 1927 he left the 
commission, where he had held the 
position of chief engineer. 

He then became president of Key 
System, a transit firm operating in the 
San Francisco bay region, but soon 
retired from that position to enter 
private consulting work, 

At the time of his death Mr. Ready 
was consultant for the King’s River 
Water Users Association and the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District. At 
one time he was consulting engineer 
for the Federal Power Commission. He 
had been appointed to the California 
Water Resources Board by Gov. Earl 
Warren. 


Harry W. Deininger 


Harry W. Deininger, vice-president 
in charge of operations, Iowa South- 
ern Utilities Co., Centerville, Iowa, 
died on April 18 at the age of 62. Mr. 
Deininger became general superintend- 
ent of the company in 1918, was named 
assistant general manager in 1920 and 
vice-president in 1937. 

Prior to his association with Iowa 
Southern Utilities Co., in 1910 he was 
general manager of the Sac City (Iowa) 
Electric Co. and in 1914 served as dis- 
trict manager of Iowa Light, Heat & 
Power Co. in Sac City. 


P> Joun A. BENNAN, president of the 
Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, IIl., 
died on April 17 at the age of 69. Mr. 
Bennan founded the company in 1915. 


> FRANK L. FARRELL, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., and prominently identified 
with the aluminum industry in Canada, 
died in Montreal on Apri] 22 at the age 
of 52. He had been in poor health for 
a year. Born in Dublin, Ind., Mr. Far- 
rell was educated at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In 1920 he entered the aluminum 
industry at Pittsburgh, working in the 
treasurer’s department of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. When, in 1928, the 


company disposed of its foreign affli- 
ates to Aluminum Limited, Mr. Farrell] 
went to Canada. After serving as assis- 
tant treasurer of the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., he was appointed trea- 
surer in 1935 and in 1944 he was named 
vice-president and treasurer. 


Morgan Brooks 


Morgan Brooks, inventor and _ pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the 
University of Illinois for 28 years until 
his retirement in 1929, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., on April 
23. He was 86 years old. Professor 


Brooks worked with both Alexander 
Graham Bell and Thomas A. Edison. 
A native of Boston, he was grad- 


uated from Brown University in 188] 
and from the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1883, when he joined 
the American Bell Telephone Co. In 
1898 he became professor of electrical 
engineering £t the University of Ne- 
braska and in 1901 he joined the staff 
of the University of Llinois. 

Some of Professor Brooks’ 
tions in the telephone field are still 
in use, and he patented an automatic 
telephone system. He was a member 
and former vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and a member 
emeritus of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. 


inven- 


> Tracey D. Warinc, who retired last 
year after 50 years as an electrical 
engineer with the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co. in Pittsburgh and 
in Hamilton, Ont., died on April 27 
at his home in East Orange, N. J, 
at the age of 74. Born in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Waring was educated in Englané, 
Switzerland, France and Germany, 
receiving his engineering training in 
Hanover. The cable company will 
which he was affiliated was founded 
by his father, the late Richard § 
Waring, in 1881. Mr. Waring wa 
a member of a number of electrical 
engineering societies in this country 
and Canada and was a life member 
of the A.I.E.E. 


> Pett W. Foster, director and formet 
vice-president of the Foster Wheelet 
Corp., New York, died on April 20 0 
a train in Kansas en route to New Yotk 
from his home in Tucson, Ariz. He 
was 84 years old. A native of New 
York, Mr. Foster founded the Powel 
Specialty Co. in 1900. He was its pre 
ident for 27 years. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Strain Clamp Made of Corrosion Resistant Alloy 


CoMPLETING the line of new Pressed 
Steel Snubbing Type Strain Clamps for 
rural, distribution, and light duty trans- 
mission lines, The Brewer-Titchener 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y., has introduced 
the new No. 2116 Clamp designed for 
use on all conductors within its size 
range—0.160 in. to 0.550 in. Armor 
tape recommended for use on ACSR 
reduces the maximum cable size’ ac- 
commodation. 

The one-piece body is pressed from 
heavy-gage chrome-nickel-copper-man- 
ganese alloy steel. It is claimed that 
the use of this alloy steel is an innova- 
tion in the production of conductor 

_ § clamps. 

The light weight, short connecting 

. @ length, smooth die-formed cable seat, 

+ long clamping section, and large snub- 
bing radii are stated to prevent dam- 
age to conductor and minimize the 


ImproveD heavy-duty battery charg- 
ing equipment for industrial truck serv- 
ice, which is reported to meet all the 
standards of the Electric Industrial 
Truck Association, has been announced 
by the motor divisions of the General 
nd Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
equipment is packaged into one unit 
consisting of a single-circuit, battery- 
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effects of conductor vibration. Come- 
along loop is provided to facilitate in- 
stallation. It is reported as suitable 
for all generally used distribution con- 
ductors. 

The manufacturer advises that the 
alloy steel, noted above, is now being 
used in the production of the entire 
new line of Pressed Steel Strain 
Clamps, including the recently an- 
nounced Nos. 2106, 2107, and 2115. 


Automatic Battery Charger Meets E.I.T.A. Specifications 


charging, motor-generator set, with its 
control cabinet mounted on a welded 
structural steel frame work directly 
above. 

The equipment meets the require- 
ments of an 18-cell, 550-amp.-hour, lead- 
acid type storage battery and charges at 
the exact tapered charge rate that is 
indicated by the battery manufacturer 
as being necessary for longest life of 


the battery equipment, the developers. 


report. 

The generator is a conventional 47- 
volt d.c. machine. For adjustment of 
voltage, a slide-wire type resistor is 
used in the field circuit in place of a 
rheostat. 

The equipment is completely auto- 
matic. Connection of the battery to 
the terminals automatically starts the 
motor-generator set, and when it has 
attained synchronous speed the line 
contactor to the battery circuit is closed 
automatically. When the battery reaches 
a voltage representing 75 to 80 per- 
cent of full charge, a timing device is 
actuated which cuts off the battery from 
the charging circuit on completion of 
the charge. This also shuts down the 
motor-generator set and prevents over- 
charging the battery. 
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Slip-On Plastic Tube 
Diffuses Fluorescent Light 


TuLox TuBING of Tenite is being ex- 
truded in seven transparent colors for 
use in diffusing fluorescent lighting in 
commercial and general installation, Ex- 
truded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., 
reports. The diffusers are made in 
yellow, orange, rose, red, green, blue 
and clear to fit all standard T-5, T-6, 
T-8, and T-12 fluorescent lamps. 

They are installed by slipping them 
over the fluorescent lamp. The inner 


wall of the tube consists of longitudinal 
prisms, which diffuse the light, and 
spacer splines, which support the tube 
on the lamp. The outer wall is smooth. 





Post-Hole Digger, Trencher 
Facilitate Line Construction 


Two NEW TOOLS to facilitate line 
construction have been introduced by 
Continental Farm Machine Co., 1139 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. The first, a post hole digger, 
is estimated, under normal conditions, 
to dig 140 to 150 holes per eight-hour 
day. The second, a trench digger, is 
stated to dig 800 to 1,000 ft. per day. 

The hole diggers are stated to be 
larger and heavier than the company’s 
farm models. They can be mounted on 
a truck, tractor or Jeep and operate 
from the driver’s seat. One of the 
features reported is a mechanism for 
either raising or lowering the entire 
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digger assembly for digging holes on 
a high bank or down in a ditch. Auger 
diameters vary from 4 to 14 in., with 
the depth adjustable from 44 to 72 in. 
Using the digger, one utility is reported 
to have dug 828 holes at an average 
cost of $0.406 per hole. 

The Trencher can be attached to the 
Digger that will dig up to 1,000 ft. of 
trench per day. Maximum depth is 
36 in., with a 7-in. width. According 
to the company engineers, the con- 
stant width reduces the amount of fill 
to be replaced in the hole after the 
cable, conduit or pipe is laid. 


225-Amp. Breaker Frame 
One-Half Former Size 


A NEW 225-amp. frame industrial cir- 
cuit breaker which is approximately 
one-half the size of previous models 
has been developed by switch and panel 
division, Square D Co., 6060 Rivard 
St., Detroit 11, Mich. It is 10% in. 
high by 6 in. wide, is known as type 
ML-3, and is a running mate to the 
ML.-2, 100-amp. frame breaker. 

A new type of solderless connector is 
used to simplify and facilitate inser- 
tion of the heavy cable, the company 
reports. The lug has a hinged top 
which swings open. To make the con- 
nection, the cable is cut to proper 
length, skinned, and laid into the lug. 
The hinged top is then snapped into 
position and the setscrew tightened. 

Trip ratings are 125 to 250 amp. 
Voltages are 125-250 volts d.c.—250 
volts a.c., 600 volts a.c.—250 volts d.c. 
The breaker is available in sheet metal, 
dust-resisting enclosures with side-op- 
erated handle for 3- and 4-wire solid 
neutral applications in addition to 2- 
and 3-pole devices. 


Lead Sheath Slitter Prevents Damage to Liner 


A CABLE SLITTER for cutting lead 
sheath cable has been placed in pro- 
duction by Buckingham Mfg. Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. It is stated to slit the 
sheath without cutting into the liner. 

An adjustable slitting blade, guided 
by radial guard, is held in place by 
an Allen set screw. This screw is loos- 
ened to make adjustments in cutting 
depth, or to reverse the blade. The 


reversible feature lends the tool to both 
left and right-hand usage. 

The tool cuts along the length of the 
lead sheath by means of hammer blows 
applied to the proper forged lug of the 
double head. A spreading dog is built 
into the tool handle and has two anchor 
holes for adjusting it to various cable 
diameters. Worn or damaged parts are 
interchangeable with new parts. 


Battery Charger Control Panel Installation Simplified 


A NEW CONTROL PANEL for battery 
chargers, which the developer, Electric 
Products Co., 1725 Clarkstone Road, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, states simplifies 
installation and facilitates adding sub- 
sequent circuits, is being manufactured 
in standardized units. Illustrated is a 
standard generator control section and 
five standardized circuit sections which 
are stated to meet all lead-acid and Edi- 
son battery-charging requirements. 

Panels are completely assembled and 
are fastened to the wall by two angle- 
irons. Each panel section is 9 in. wide. 
Circuits are added by bolting the added 
panel to the one adjacent, extending 
the main bus with jumpers, and length- 
ening the control wires. 


All controls are mounted on the front 
of the board within protecting covers, 
In operation, when the indicating lamp 
at the top of the 76-in. high panel lights, 
it indicates that the circuit needs at 
tention, either placing a battery on 
charge or removing a_ completely 
charged battery. 


Cordless Soldering Device 
Simplifies Instrument Work 


A NEW CORDLESS, pencil-type, solder 
ing tool designed for delicate and intr 
cate work on electric meters, instr 
ments and switches, has been developed 
by Sound Equipment Corp. of Calé 
fornia, Glendale, Calif. 

Known as the Kordless Kwikheat 
soldering tool, the unit is heated by 
screwing the heater-receptacle into aly 
size of the company’s soldering irons 
The manufacturer reports that the 
forged tellurium copper alloy tip holds 
the temperature at 680 deg. for about 
one minute. It reheats in approximately 
20 seconds by reinserting into 
heater-receptacle. The action is simi 
to a desk pen-set. 
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